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ON  November  29,  1887,  Josef  Hofmann  made  his 
American  debut,  in  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  in  New  York  City. 

He  already  had  a  succession  of  public  appear- 
ances behind  him  —  in  the  country  of  his  birth, 
Poland,  where  he  played  in  a  concert  hall  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life,  at  the  age  of  five,  and  in 
Germany,  France,  England,  and  Scandinavia. 

He  followed  his  iirst  New  York  appearance  with 
numerous  others  in  the  United  States,  that  year,  and 
returned  to  Europe  to  continue  his  musical  educa- 
tion, becoming,  four  years  later,  the  only  private 
pupil  of  Anton  Rubinstein. 

At  eighteen,  Josef  Hofmann  returned  to  the  con- 
cert platform,  which  he  has  never  forsaken. 

When,  in  1924,  The  Curtis  Institute  of  Music 
accepted  its  first  students,  Josef  Hofmann  was  a 
member  of  the  Advisory  Council  and  faculty.  In 
1927  he  became  Director. 

In  this  Jubilee  month,  Overtones  takes  great 
pleasure  in  congratulating  Dr.  Josef  Hofmann  on  his 
fifty  years  of  achievement,  artistic  and  pedagogic. 
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//e  liifli  a  cAiW  prodigy  composer  as  welt  as  pianist.  Another  Berceuse 
{Op.  20,  No.  5)  is  the  "signature  music"  of  The  Curtis  Institute  radio  hour. 
As  a  composer  he  has  frequently  used  the  name  "Michel  Dvorsky." 


As  the  world  knows  him. 


In  1893,  in  Berlin,  he 
designed  and  built  an 

automobile. 


In  his  shop  at  Merion.  Pennsylvania,  with  his  German 
mechanic  and  friend  of  many  years.  Carl  Mickley. 


A  more  recent  product  of  his 
design,  which  he  operates  at 
Camden.  Maine. 


Wilh  a  group  of  students  at 
The  Curtis  Institute  of  Music. 


We  challenee  readers  to  identify 
the   pianists  clustered 
Dr.  Hofmann.  The  photograph 
was  taken  in  1927. 


When  the  Directorship  of  The 
Curtis  Institute  became  one  of 
his  duties  (1927). 


COMMENCEMENT 

Mrs.  Bok.  Dr.  Hofmann.  and 
Mme.  MarccUa  Sembrich  and 
Prof.  Leopold  Godowsky.  who 
received  honorary  degrees  from 
The  Curtis  Institute.  1934. 


A  GLOWING  tribute  was  paid  the  Director  of  The  Curtis  Institute  by 
Mrs.  Mary  Louise  Curtis  Bok  when,  in  an  ^article  that  appeared 
in  one  of  our  earlier  issues,  she  described,  for  the  benefit  of  "those 
who  see  The  Curtis  Institute  as  it  is  today,"  the  "parts  of  its  present 
structure"  that  "are  the  unique  contribution  of  Josef  Hofmann ". 

What  he  has  done  is  both  tangible  and  intangible.  Beginning  with 
the  determination  of  the  Purpose  of  the  Institute — in  his  own  words, 
to  hand  down  through  contemporary  masters  the  great  traditions  of  the  past 
and  to  teach  stitdents  to  build  on  this  heritage  for  the  future,  which  Mrs. 
Bok  says  has  become  our  Creed — and  continuing  with  the  evolving 
of  the  various  policies  designed  to  put  this  into  practice,  Dr.  Hofmann 
has  labored  consistently  during  all  the  period  of  his  association  with 
our  school  to  build  an  admirable  edifice,  with  results  well  known  to 
the  world  today.  Such  is  his  contribution. 

In  accepting  the  Directorship  of  The  Curtis  Institute,  Dr.  Hofmann 
did  not  lay  aside  his  teaching.  Among  his  students  have  been 

Olga  Barabini  Ercelle  Mitchell 

Jeanne  Behrend  Angelica  Morales 

Edith  Evans  Braun  Esther  Love  Polvogt 

Abram  Chasins  Nadia  Reisenberg 

Shura  Cherkassky  Vera  Resnikoff 

Florence  Eraser  Harry  Ross 

William  Harms  Inna  Roubleff 

Harry  Kaufman  Theodore  Saidenberg 

Joseph  Levine  Tatiana  de  Sanzewitch 

Martha  Halbwachs  Massena  Lucie  Stern 
Edna  Bentz  Woods 


^Momints — Mori  or  Less — Musical,  by  Mary  Louise  Curtis  Bok,  Overtones,  Vol.  VI  (May  1936). 
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To  Frau  Doktor  Matylda  Hofmann:  Love  and  congratulations  upon 
the  golden  circle  of  these  fifty  years,  during  which  your  son  has 
never  lowered  the  banner  of  his  artistic  integrity.  All  that  music 
may  reveal  of  the  gamut  of  the  human  heart,  of  nature,  and  of 
the  world  of  the  Spirit,  your  son  has,  through  his  art,  inter- 
preted and  given  to  the  world.  That  this  largesse  is  still  being 
given,  and  in  ever-deepening  measure,  is  the  miracle  of  the 
musical  world  today.  MARY  LOUISE  CURTIS  BOK 

To  Josef  Hofmann:  Music  lovers  in  distant  years  would  love  your 
Chopin  repertoire  as  we  do.  Please  make  permanent  recordings 
of  it.  CURTIS  BOK 

Congratulations  to  Josef  Hofmann  on  a  half  century  of  the  world's 

Isest  piano  playing.  CARY  W.  BOK 

Heartiest  congratulations  to  a  juvenile  prodigy  who  for  each  of  fifty 
succeeding  years  has  become  greater — and  who  is  still  growing. 

PHILIP  S.  COLLINS 

Congratulating  Josef  Hofmann  on  his  fine  contribution  to  Music 

through  these  fifty  years.  JENNIE  M.  PELS 

Few  achieve  greatness  in  more  than  one  field  of  endeavor.  It  is  given 
to  Josef  Hofmann  to  be  a  composer  of  distinction,  a  great 
teacher,  and  a  pianist  supreme!  His  pupils  unite  in  acclaiming 
this  well-nigh  unprecedented  achievement.  EDITH  EVANS  BRAUN 

By  virtue  of  the  many  years  it  has  been  my  rare  privilege  to  be  as- 
sociated with  Josef  Hofmann,  I  feel  justly  qualified  to  state 
that  this  Jubilee  signalizes  the  exceptional  achievements  of  a 
truly  supreme  artist,  one  whose  greatness  mirrors  an  equally 
great  man,  a  man  of  exalted  spirit  and  lofty  ideals.  DAVID  SAPERTON 

Enthusiastically  acclaiming  Josef  Hofmann's  Golden  Jubilee  and 
wishing  the  continuation  of  his  glorious  musical  life  for  many 
more  years.  "  ISABELLE  VENGEROVA 
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Warmest  felicitations  to  Josef  Hofmann  on  the  occasion  of  his  Golden 
Jubilee!  May  he  continue  many  more  years  to  exemplify  the 
great,  heroic  tradition  in  pianism!  HARRY  KAUFMAN 

In  lifelong  admiration  of  his  superb  art  and  magnificent  achieve- 
ment, we  pray  Josef  Hofmann  to  accept  the  congratulations  and 
homage  of  VERA  BRODSKY  and  HAROLD  TRIGGS 

With  joy  I  witness  the  attainment  of  this  Golden  Milestone  in  Josef 
Hofmann 's  career.  I  have  looked  forward  to  its  celebration  as 
the  most  important  event  ahead  of  us  and  now  extend  mv 
felicitations.  EFREM  ZIMBALIST 

Congratulating  Josef  Hofmann  with  all  my  heart  and  hoping  to  con-  ^ 

tinue  doing  so  for  the  next  half  century.  LEA  LUBOSHUTZ 

When  at  Golden  Jubilee  one  has  so  much  to  say,  one  truly  is  a  Master. 
Heartiest  congratulations  and  every  best  wish  to  Josef  Hofmann. 

ALEXANDER  HILSBERG 

Heartiest  congratulations  to  Josef  Hofmann.  Hope  to  be  present  at 

his  Diamond  Jubilee.  RUVIN  HEIFETZ 

Josef  Hofmann  always  gives  the  fullness  of  all  our  artistic  desires 

when  he  conducts  his  magic  Stemway  orchestra.  LOUIS  BAILLY 

Warmest  congratulations  to  Josef  Hofmann  on  reaching  this  extraor- 
dinary milestone  in  a  unique  career.  Hope  to  hear  his  masterly 
playing  for  many  years  to  come.  FELLX  SALMOND 

"O  fand  ich  Jubelweisen  deinem  Ruhme  gleich,  dich  wiirdig  zu 
preisen,  an  hochstem  Lobe  reich!"  Wagner  has  the  words  for 
it,  I  add  the  feeling!  FRITZ  REINER 

To  Josef  Hofmann:  Now  that  by  universal  consent  the  summit  of 
your  great  career  is  celebrated,  may  you  enjoy  a  full,  serene  life 
for  the  sake  of  your  art  and  the  friends  who  admire  you.     ROSARIO  SCALERO 

Heartiest  congratulations  to  a  noble  musician  and  the  world's  great- 
est pianist.  SAMUEL  CHOTZINOFF 

Vivid  congratulations  on  an  exemplary  and  unique  career.  CARLOS  SALZEDO 

To  the  Emperor  and  Genius  of  the  keyboard,  who  has  uplifted, 

thrilled,  and  taught  us— all  glory!  '  EMILIO  de  GOGORZA 
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Best  wishes  to  Josef  Hofmann  for  another  half  century!        ELISABETH  SCHUMANN 

May  God  bless  Josef  Hofmann  now  and  always!  ESTELLE  LIEBLING 

Blessed  be  the  brain,  heart,  hands,  which  humanize  the  Divine.       ERNST  LERT 

Congratulations  to  Dr.  Josef  Hofmann.  May  he  have  many  more 

years  of  great  success!  ALEXANDER  McCURDY 

Hearty  congratulations  to  a  great  master,  who  has  thrilled  millions 

of  listeners.  "  ANTON  TORELLO 

To  Josef  Hofmann:  Congratulations,  and  my  personal  thanks  for  the 

pleasure  your  artistry  always  has  given  me.  WILLIAM  KINCAID 

Always  a  joy  to  express  admiration.  Heartiest  congratulations  to 

Josef  Hofmann  on  his  Golden  Jubilee.  MARCEL  TABUTEAU 

Congratulations  to  Dr.  Josef  Hofmann  upon  the  completion  of  half 

a  century  of  progress.  ROBERT  McGINNIS 

Heartiest  congratulations  to  Josef  Hofmann  on  his  fiftieth  year  of 

artistic  contribution.  FERDINAND  del  NEGRO 

Wishing  Josef  Hofmann  many  years  of  health  to  continue  his  great 

artistic  life.  ANTON  HORNER 

Sincerest  best  wishes  to  Josef  Hofmann  on  this  very  memorable 

occasion.  SAUL  CASTON 

Congratulations  to  Josef  Hofmann  on  his  Golden  Jubilee.     CHARLES  E.  GERHARD 

My  heartiest  wishes  to  Josef  Hofmann  for  continued  success.      PHILIP  DONATELLI 

Hearty  congratulations.  OSCAR  SCHWAR 

Warmest  congratulations  to  Josef  Hofmann,  whose  Golden  Jubilee 
reflects  universal  confidence — in  him,  and  in  the  artistic  prin- 
ciples he  stands  for.  ALBERTO  BIMBONI 

A  golden  harvest — fifty  years  of  matchless  mastery.  MAX  PONS 

May  Dr.  Josef  Hofmann's  Golden  Jubilee  be  but  the  beginning  of 

many  years  as  magnificent  as  those  he  already  has  lived.  SYLVAN  LEVIN 
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To  Dr.  Josef  Hofmann,  whose  fifty  years  of  fame  attest  his  Genius 

—appreciation  and  thanks.  ELIZABETH  WESTMORELAND 

My  deepest  gratitude  to  Josef  Hofmann  always,  for  the  model  he  has 

presented  to  the  artistic  world  for  fifty  years.  ANNE-MARIE  SOFFRAY 

Half-century  Of  Fame,  Musicality,  Artistry,  Notability,  Noble  pian- 

ism:  Hofmann.  RENEE  LONGY-MIQUELLE 

To  the  greatest  pianist — to  our  Director — to  our  friend :  my  heartiest 

congratulations.  PLACIDO  de  MONTOLIU 

Homage  Offered  Famous  Master,  Artist  Natural  and  Noble.  JEAN  B.  BECK 

Dem   bewahrten   Altmeister  der  Musik,   meinen   allerherzlichsten 

Gluckwunsch.  MARY  SHUMWAY 

Heartiest  congratulations  to  a  great  man  and  artist.  MARTHA  TURK 

Josef  Hofmann:  Hoe  die  festo  gratulamur  tibi — "Possumus  aeternae 

nomen  committere  famae."  MARY  WESNER 

Adressc:  Josef  Hofmann  (n'importe  ou  dans  le  monde) — Felicitations 

les  plus  sinceres  a  1 'occasion  de  votre  Jubilee.  RENE  DAUDON 

To  Dr.  Josef  Hofmann,  heartiest  congratulations  and  best  wishes 

on  this  auspicious  occasion.  LESTER  ENGLANDER 

To  a  great  musician  and  a  great  teacher,  heartiest  felicitations  for 

his  Golden  Jubilee.  JEANNE  BEHREND 

Congratulations  to  the  great  Master,  Dr.  Josef  Hofmann,  whose 
Jubilee  is  for  me  a  moment  of  personal  thanksgiving,  gratitude, 
and  pride.  NADIA  REISENBERG 

May  all  the  joy  he  has  brought  to  everyone  be  returned  to  him  a 

thousandfold!  MARTHA  MASSENA 

May  I  join  the  rest  of  the  musical  world  in  cheering  Dr.  Josef  Hof- 

mann's  prodigious  achievements!  In  deep  appreciation  JOSEPH  LEVINE 

May  this  and  future  generations  revere  the  significance  of  this  mo- 
mentous anniversary!  ELEANOR  BLUM 
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The  greatest  respect  to  Dr.  Josef  Hofmann  at  this  anniversary  in  his 

majestic  career.  FREDA  PASTOR 

Sincerest  congratulations  and  thanks  to  our  beloved  Director  and 

friend  at  this  most  exciting  time  of  his  glorious  career.  MAX  ARONOFF 

To  Dr.  Josef  Hofmann,  sincere  gratitude  for  the  inspiration  of  his 

brilliant  career.  LEONARD  ROSE 

All  glory  to  my  Master  and  a  thousand  cheers  for  this  great,  crown- 
ing achievement  of  his  unprecedented  career.  WILLIAM  HARMS 

Respectful  and  affectionate  homage  to  Dr.  Josef  Hofmann  on  the 

historical  occasion  of  his  Golden  Jubilee.  BORIS  GOLDOVSKY 

To  the  great  artist  Josef  Hofmann,  who  has  given  millions  of  music 
lovers  unforgettable  hours  of  highest  artistic  pleasure — all  im- 
aginable good  things  for  many  more  years  to  come.  WILLIAM  STRASSER 
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NOVEMBER  iSth  is  also  the  anniversary  of  Anton  Rubinstein's  birth. 
The  reverence  in  which  Dr.  Hofmann  holds  the  memory  of  his 
master  glows  like  a  steady  beam  of  light  throughout  his  entire  career, 
and  nowhere  more  gloriously  than  upon  the  concert  platform.  Repeat- 
edly Josef  Hofmann  plays  Anton  Rubinstein's  music.  Dr.  Hofmann  has 
also  extolled  Anton  Rubinstein  in  print,  and  named  his  eldest  son  for 
the  venerated  head  of  the  Petersburg  Conservatory. 


This  picture  of  Anton  Rubinstein  stands  on  Dr.  Hofmann's  desk  in 
his  studio  at  The  Curtis  Institute.  The  inscription  (in  German)  reads: 
"To  my  dear  Josef  Hofmann  in  remembrance  of  Anton  Rubinstein — 
Berlin,  14  August  1S93."  At  the  left,  in  Rubinstein's  autograph,  are 
the  first  four  bars  of  his  A  flat  piano  Prelude. 
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SUNDAY  EVENING,  NOVEMBER  28,  1937 


WITH  theCurtisSymphonyOrchestra,  conducted 
by  Mr.  Fritz  Reiner,  Dr.  Josef  Hofmann  will 
play  Anton  Rubinstein's  Concerto  in  D  minor  for 
Piano  and  Orchestra,  and  "Chromaticon",  being 
the  ■  "Symphonic  Duologue  for  Piano  and  Orchestra" 
of  Michel  Dvorsky.  To  open  the  concert,  the  Orches- 
tra will  play  the  Academic  Festival  Overture  of 
Johannes  Brahms.  And,  as  the  central  high-light 
of  the  program,  there  will  be  a  group  of  Chopin 
piano  pieces  played  by  Dr.  Hofmann,  who  has  not 
yet  announced  his  selections. 

Dr.  Walter  Damrosch  will  speak  on  behalf  of 
the  Musicians'  Emergency  Fund,  recipient  of  the 
entire  proceeds  of  this  concert  given  in  celebration 
of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  Dr.  Hofmann's  Ameri- 
can debut. 
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CURTIS  Institute's  orchestra  instrument  teachers  en  bloc  signified 
their  desire  to  participate  in  the  celebration  of  Dr.  Josef  Hofmann's 
Golden  Jubilee  and  volunteered  to  join  forces  with  The  Curtis  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  for  theMetropolitan  Opera  Houseconcert.  Accordingly 

ALEXANDER  HILSBERG,  Violin  FERDINAND  del  NEGRO,  Bassoon 

ANTON  TORELLO,  Bass  ANTON  HORNER,  Horn 

WILLIAM  KINCAID,  Flute  SAUL  CASTON,  Trumpet 

MARCEL  TABUTEAU,  Oboe  CHARLES  GERHARD,  Trombone 

ROBERT  McGINNIS,  Clarinet  PHILIP  DONATELLI,  Tuba 

OSCAR  SCHWAR,  Tympani 

appear  on  this  occasion,  with  their  Director  and  his  piano  under 
Mr.  Fritz  Reiner's  baton,  side  by  side  with  their  own  and  their 
collaborators'  students  and  former  students.  The  tabulation  might 
be  from  a  page  of  the  Curtis  Institute  catalog.  These  men  all  are 
members  of  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra.  Mr.  Robert  McGinnis, 
incidentally,  is  a  Curtis  Institute  graduate. 


The  personnel  of  The  Curtis  Symphony  Orchestra  playing  in  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  with  Dr.  Josef  Hofmann  on  November 
x8,  1937,  is  given  on  the  opposite  page.  Graduates  of  The  Curtis  Insti- 
tute who  are  members  of  symphony  orchestras  join  Curtis  students 
and  play  in  the  Curtis  Symphony  on  this  important  occasion.  The 
Curtis  Institute  of  Music,  through  Overtones,  gives  public  acknow- 
ledgment to  the  Philadelphia,  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Rochester,  Kansas 
City  (Missouri),  National,  and  NBC  Symphony  Orchestras,  their 
conductors  and  managers,  of  its  appreciation  of  their  cooperation, 
affording,  additionally,  to  these  young  people  an  experience  that 
they  will  never  forget. 
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THE  CURTIS  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  FOR  THE 
GOLDEN  JUBILEE  CONCERT 


,1^ 


VIOLINS 

2  ^  •^' 

OBOES 

'Alexander  Hilsberg 

^             ..it 

'Marcel  Tabuteau 

Frederick  Vogelgesang 

mJ^  m 

-Robert  Bloom 

EuDiCE  Shapiro 

-Philip  Frank 

Hc€^>^H 

ENGLISH  HORN 

Julius  Schulman 

^Kv^^H 

'John  Minsker 

'Benjamin  Sharlip 
Rafael  Druian 
'Lois  Putlitz 

CLARINETS 

^^^Bk^^^^b 

'Robert  McGinnis 

Isidore  Gralnick 

Bernard  Portnov 

^^^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^H 

'Louis  Gesenswav 

BASS  CLARINET 

Marguerite  Kuehne 

FRITZ  REINER 

''V'm\l  Schmachtenberg 

'Meyer  Simkin 

Conductor 

Ralph  Schaeffer 

BASSOONS 

Oskar  Shumsky 

'^William  Polisi 

George  Zazofskv 

VIOLONCELLOS 

'Jules  Seder 

Milton  VVohl 

Leonard  Rose 

'Victor  Gottlieb 

CONTRABASSOON 

'Samuel  Mayes 

'Ferdinand  del  Negro 

KurtPolnarioff 

'Harry  Gorodetzer 

HORNS 

'Robert  Gomberg 

Joseph  Druian 
'John  Gray 
Paul  Bergstrom 
William  Klenz 
Nathan  Stutch 
Robert  Z.PF 

'Anton  Horner 

Noah  Bielski 

*Franklin  van  Lier  Lanning 

Elizabeth  Waldo 

Mason  Jones 

ISABELLE    KrALIK 

'Ernani  Angelucci 

'ScHiMA  Kaufman 

Elwood  Cauler 

Jacob  Stahl 

'Jacques  Singer 

True  Chappell 

TRUMPETS 

Jacob  Krachmalnick 

Hershy  Kay 

'Saul  Caston 

Alex  Szuhay 

Arthur  Statter 

Paul  Shure 

BASSES 

James  Fairweather 

Zelik  Kaufman 

'Anton  Torello 

Baruch  Altman 

'Carl  Torello 

TROMBONES 

Armand  di  Camillo 

Irven  Whitenack 

George  Garstick 

'William  Torello 

William  Gibson 

John  Damico 

Richard  Skill 

Russell  Brodine 

'Charles  Gerhard 

VIOLAS 

Henry  Portnoi 

Virginia  Majewski 

Ferdinand  Maresh 

TUBA 

'Simon  Asin 

'Philip  Donatelli 

Leonard  Frant7 
'Leonard  Mogill 

HARP 

'Edna  Phillips 

TYMPANI 

•Oscar  Schwar 

George  Brown 

^Marjorie  Tyre 

'Gordon  Kahn 

BATTERY 

Samuel  Singer 

FLUTES 

David  Stephens 

'Paull  Ferguson 

'William  Kincaid 

Cloyd  Duff 

Albert  Falkove 

'Joseph  Mariano 

John  Harmaala 

'Alexander  Gray 

Philip  Goldberg 

PICCOLO 

LIBRARIAN 

Stephen  Katsaros 

Britton  Johnson 

'Member  Philadelphia  Orchestta. 

John  Harmaala 

■Mtmbcr  Philadelphia  Orchestra  and 

'Member  Kansas  Ciry  Philharmonic  Orchestr 

Curiis  Institute  faculty. 

^Member  Coolidge  Quartet 

"Member  National  Symphony  Orchestra. 

•Member  NBC  Symphony  Orchestra. 

'Member  1 

Rtjchestet  Philharmonic  Orchcsrra. 

'Member  Cleveland  Orchestra. 
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(A  few  months  ago  Dr.  James  Francis  Cooke  asked  the  President  of  The  Curtis 
Institute  "to  make  some  observations  on  the  outlook  for  young  musicians,"  for 
publication.  Mrs.  Bok  complied,  and  her  article  appeared  in  the  September 
1937  issue  of  Tit  Etude.  The  following  is  quoted  with  the  permission  of  Thi 
Etude.     Ed. 

IET  US  grant  that  there  is  native  talent,  that  there  are  young  people 
J  all  over  the  country  wishing  and  needing  instruction.  The  gift  of 
music  is  inborn,  but  it  will  scarcely  develop  without  education  and 
guidance  of  some  sort.  It  is  seen,  therefore,  that  the  first  need  is  for 
good  teachers.  I  believe  that  these  exist,  since  there  are  more  credit- 
able schools  of  music  in  different  sections  of  our  country  and  more 
colleges  with  music  departments  than  ever  before;  and  there  are  also 
many  fine  individual  teachers,  not  connected  with  these  institutions. 
I  am  sure  the  supply  will  grow  with  a  properly  voiced  demand. 

I  want  to  make  a  strong  plea  to  music  graduates,  teachers,  and 
even  solo  artists,  to  be  willing  cheerfully  to  do  pioneer  work  in  fields 
that  are  far  from  metropolitan  centers.  Perhaps  it  is  natural  that 
students,  graduates,  newly  fledged  teachers,  and  young  conductors 
look  to  the  large  centers  and  big  cities  with  longing  eyes,  wishing 
for  themselves  the  inspiration  to  be  had  in  these  places  from  the 
musical  life  existent  there;  but  I  know  it  is,  oh!  so  hard  to  secure 
even  a  footing  in  these  overpopula  ted  centers.  If  the  young  con- 
ductor or  artist-teacher  will  be  but  content  to  start  his  labors  in  a 
small  community,  he  wall  soon  find  a  place  for  himself.  Competition 
is  not  so  keen  there  as  in  the  metropolis,  and  there  is  no  limit  to  the 
influence  he  may  wield  in  his  sphere.  His  first  aim  will  be  to  secure 
pupils.  If  his  work  is  sufficiently  good,  his  name  will  become  known, 
and  the  families  and  friends  of  his  pupils  will  form  the  nucleus  for  a 
concert  course  which  he  can  evolve  or  direct,  or  cause  to  be  brought 
to  the  community.  Chamber  music  can  be  done.  Perhaps  a  glee  or 
singing  club,  and  perhaps  in  time  a  small  orchestra,  can  be  formed. 
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Two  men,  who  have  done  such  work,  I  have  known.  Each  was 
content  to  stay  in  one  communitv  where  he  became  the  center  of  an 
ever  widening  circle  of  musical  appreciation  and  achievement.  One 
of  these  men,  Owen  Hugh  Evans,  came  from  Wales  to  Marysville, 
Ohio,  and,  having  obtained  a  thorough  musical  education  abroad, 
began  as  a  teacher.  Throughout  his  life  he  composed  and  taught  the 
piano.  He  organized  church  choirs  and  a  chorus;  and  finally  he  con- 
ducted musical  festivals  to  which  people  came  from  miles  around, 
with  special  trains  run  from  cities  throughout  the  state.  For  thirtv- 
eight  years  he  was  a  central  figure  in  the  musical  life  of  Ohio.  The 
other,  Hermann  Kotzschmar,  was  for  forty  years  a  church  organist, 
teacher  and  composer,  in  Portland,  Maine.  The  influence  of  these 
men,  in  each  case,  changed  a  well-nigh  tone  deaf  community  to  one  of 
manifold  musical  activitv.  Perhaps  it  is  the  principle  of  being  a  big 
toad  in  a  small  puddle,  but  I  would  beg  the  young  teacher  or  artist 
not  to  overlook  this  held. 

There  are  two  ideas  rather  rirmlv  lodged  in  the  American  mind, 
one  that  an  interest  in  music  on  the  part  of  a  man  savors  of  the  effem- 
inate, the  other  that  music  makers  are  afflicted  with  a  unique  disease 
known  as  "temperament"'.  I  agree  with  neither  of  these  ideas.  It 
appears  to  be  quite  all  right  for  Big  Business  to  collect  paintings 
and  attend  concerts,  or  even  to  indulge  in  a  little  hddling,  in  its 
leisure  moments.  Now,  if  it  is  not  effeminate  for  a  man  to  be  a  patron 
of  art,  neither  is  it  effeminate  for  him  to  be  a  practicer  of  art;  and  the 
virtuoso  of  keys  or  strings,  the  orchestra  conductor,  or  the  operatic 
tenor  is  no  less  a  man  therefor  than  is  the  corporation  head,  bank 
president,  or  bank  clerk  who  merely  loves  music  instead  of  making 
it  his  life  work. 

The  first  rank  musician  is  a  busy,  hard  working  person,  with  no 
time  in  which  to  pose,  and  still  less  for  indulging  in  tantrums.  I  can 
never  understand  why  a  business  executive  may  fly  in  a  rage  and  be 
instantly  excused  on  the  score  of  "pressure  of  affairs",  and  so  on, 
while  a  musician  is  declared  "temperamental"  at  the  first  lift  of  a 
shoulder  or  eyebrow.  The  word  "temperament"  is  never  applied  to  a 
business  man,  be  his  temper  ever  so  vigorous.  Although  I  mav  seem 
to  be  defending  artists,  I  see  small  difference  in  men.  For  cverv  tem- 
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peramental  musician  I  know,  I  can  balance  with  a  business  man  who 
may  have  inspired  "The  Terrible  Mr.  Bang";  and  in  my  acquaintance 
I  can  balance  the  business  Art  Patron  with  many  a  musician  of  practical 
business  ability  and  a  good  disposition.  Either  may  boast  or  conceal 
a  temper;  and  both  may  be  and  sometimes  are  "temperamental". 

(It  may  interest  readers  of  Overtones  to  know  that  Owen  Hugh  Evans  was  the 
father  of  Mrs.  Edith  Evans  Braun,  and  that  Hermann  Kotzschmar  was  the  organist 
friend  of  Mr.  Cyrus  H.  K.  Curtis  and  the  Hermann  Kotzschmar  for  whom  Mr.  Curtis 
was  named,  in  whose  memory  Mr.  Curtis  gave  the  municipal  organ,  in  1912,  to  the 
city  of  Portland,  Maine.     Ed?) 


This  special  issue  of  OVERTONES,  in  honor 
of  Dr.  Josef  Hofmann's  Golden  Jubilee,  takes 
the  place  of  the  regular  January  number.  The 
spring  issue  will  appear  in  March,  a  change 
in  the  publication  time  from  May. 
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New  Members 

MADAME  Elisabeth  Schumann,  operatic  soprano  and  lieder  singer, 
was  born  in  a  town  in  Thuringia,  Germany,  and  now  makes 
her  home  in  Vienna.  She  became  a  member  of  the  Hamburg  Opera 
Company  at  eighteen  and  has  appeared  in  all  the  leading  opera 
houses  of  Europe,  Buenos  Aires,  and  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Dr.  Richard 
Strauss  selected  her  to  create  the  role  of  "Sophie"  in  "Der  Rosen- 
kavalier",  for  the  Vienna  State  Opera,  and  introduced  Madame 
Schumann  in  1921  to  America.  She  has  the  Danish  decoration  of  the 
High  Order  for  Art  and  Science,  and  recently  received  the  double 
distinction  of  being  made  an  honorary  member  of  the  Vienna  State 
Opera  and  of  the  Vienna  Philharmonic  Society,  the  first  time  that 
a  singer  has  been  so  honored  by  the  latter  organization. 

Called  by  Dr.  Leopold  Schmidt  of  the  Berliner  Tageblatt  "without 
question  the  most  musical  of  singers  ',  Madame  Schumann  comes  to 
the  United  States  in  December  for  a  concert  tour  and  to  begin  her 
course  in  Lieder  as  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  The  Curtis  Institute. 

The  American-born  pianists,  Vera  Brodsky  and  Harold  Triggs, 
have  been  associated  in  a  duo-pianistic  career  since  the  summer  of 
1932.  Prior  to  that  they  were  heard  as  solo  pianists  individually  in 
America  and  Europe.  As  two-piano  artists  they  have  appeared  ex- 
tensively in  recital  and  with  symphony  orchestras  and  they  have 
been  heard  on  numerous  radio  programs. 

Miss  Brodsky  and  Mr.  Triggs  began  their  work  in  October  as 
instructors  in  Two-Piano  Playing. 

Mr.  Samuel  Chotzinoff  was  born  in  Russia  and  became  a  naturalized 
citizen  of  the  United  States  in  1918.  He  attended  Columbia  University, 
and  studied  piano  with  OskafSkach  and  musical  theory  with  Daniel 
Gregory  Mason.  As  piano  accompanist,  he  toured  with  Alma  Gluck, 
Efrem  Zimbalist,  and  Jascha  Heifetz.   Then,  forsaking  the  concert 
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platform  for  journalism,  Mr.  Chotzinoff  became  music  critic  for  the 
New  York  IVorU,  which  post  he  filled  from  1925  to  1931-  Since  1934 
he  has  been  music  critic  for  the  New  York  Posf.  He  is  a  contributor 
to  numerous  magazines. 

Mr.    Chotzinoff  joined    the   faculty   of   The   Curtis    Institute   in 
October  as  instructor  in  Music  Criticism. 


Miss  Estelle  Liebling,  this  season,  is  conducting  classes  in  vocal 
radio  technic  and  lecturing  on  vocal  technic,  style,  diction,  and 
program  building,  at  The  Curtis  Institute,  in  addition  to  giving 
lessons  in  Voice. 

The  Summer  .  .  .  Early  Autumn 

Dr.  Louis  Bailly,  naturalized  citizen  of  the  United  States  born  in 
Valenciennes,  is  a  Chevalier  of  the  French  Legion  of  Honor.  Word  of 
this  signal  distinction  for  a  member  of  our  faculty  was  received  after 
going  to  press  with  our  May  issue. 

Early  in  the  summer,  Madame  Lea  Luboshutz  finished  a  European 
concert  tour,  Mr.  Felix  Salmond  gave  a  recital  in  London's  Wigmore 
Hall,  and  Mr.  Fritz  Reiner  conducted  opera  in  Covent  Garden.  Mr. 
Reiner  returned  to  the  United  States  and  continued  his  professional 
activities  in  the  Lewisohn  Stadium,  New  York  City,  and  then  turned 
westward. 

Another  visitor  to  England  was  Dr.  Alexander  McCurdy,  who 
broke  away  from  the  organ  alterations  going  on  in  Casimir  Hall 
long  enough  to  hear  the  Psalter  sung  in  Salisbury. 

Mr.  Saul  Caston  and  Mr.  Alexander  Hilsberg  were  conductors  in 
Robin  Hood  Dell,  Philadelphia. 

A  particular  activity  of  Mr.  Harry  Kaufman  was  his  assisting  as 
soloist  in  a  memorial  concert  to  George  Gershwin  given  by  the 
Philharmonic  Orchestra  in  the  Lewisohn  Stadium  under  the  leadership 
of  Mr.  Alexander  Smallens  and  Mr.  Ferde  Grofe,  August  9th. 

Mr.  Carlos  Salzedo  introduced  "his"  trio,  Barrere-Salzedo-Britt, 
to  the  audience  of  Camden,  Maine,  in  a  concert  in  Camden's  opera 
house  September  1st. 
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Mr.  Efrem  Zimbalist  was  soloist  with  the  Orchestra  in  Robin 
Hood  Dell  July  1st  and  2nd,  Mr.  Hilsberg  conducting.  In  September 
Mr.  Zimbalist  sailed  for  Europe  to  tour  until  late  October. 

Mr.  Marcel  Tabuteau  was  presented  with  the  cross  of  Chevalier  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor  of  France,  on  the  stage  of  Philadelphia's  Academy 
of  Music  during  the  intermission  in  the  concert  of  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra  Friday  afternoon,  October  15th. 

Due  to  his  extremely  heavy  Jubilee  tour  in  the  United  States,  Dr. 
Josef  Hofmann  was  obliged  to  cancel  his  autumn  European  tour. 


A  Few  Ecirly  Winter  Activities 

Of  course,  our  eyes,  ears,  and  minds  are  turned  unanimously  to 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  in  New  York  City,  where,  on  Novem- 
ber 28th,  our  Director,  Dr.  Josef  Hofmann,  celebrates  his  Golden 
Jubilee  as  concert  pianist.  The  program  is  given  on  page  17. 

Mr.  Fritz  Reiner  conducted  opera  in  San  Francisco,  coming  East  in 
time  to  conduct  the  Curtis  Symphony  Orchestra  in  the  concert  observ- 
ing Dr.  Hofmann's  Golden  Jubilee  in  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House, 
November  2.8th. 

Dr.  Carlos  Salzedo  is  touring  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Dr.  Louis  Bailly  and  his  collaborator,  Miss  Genia  Robinor,  are 
giving  a  viola  and  piano  recital  in  Town  Hall,  New  York  City,  on  the 
evening  of  November  22nd. 

Two  junior  members  of  our  faculty.  Miss  Jeanne  Behrend  and 
Miss  Nadia  Reisenberg,  gave  piano  recitals  in  New  York  City  this 
month,  Miss  Behrend  in  Carnegie  Hall  on  the  nth.  Miss  Reisenberg 
in  Town  Hall  on  the  list. 


Casimir  Hall 

The  newcomers.  Miss  Vera  Brodsky  and  Mr.  Harold  Triggs,  made 
their  Casimir  Hall  debut  in  a  recital  for  two  pianos  Saturday  evening, 
November  6th. 
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On  the  evening  of  November  9th,  Miss  Jeanne  Behrend  played 
for  Curtis  Institute  friends  the  program  of  her  Carnegie  Hall  recital, 
which  included  tv^^o  works  by  Dr.  Josef  Hofmann,  in  honor  of  her 
teacher's  Golden  Jubilee. 

Dr.  Alexander  McCurdy  on  the  evening  of  November  i6th  gave  a 
recital  on  Casimir  Hall's  enlarged  and  improved  organ. 

Dr.  Louis  Bailly  and  Miss  Genia  Robinor  played  their  Town  Hall 
recital  program  in  Casimir  Hall  on  Friday  evening,  November  19th. 
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The  Summer 

THE  Curtis  String  Quartet  gave  a  series  of  three  Friday  afternoon 
concerts  on  Mount  Desert  Island,  Maine,  at  the  homes  of  Madame 
Olga  Samaroff  Stokowski,  Seal  Harbor,  Mrs.  Gerrish  H.  Milliken, 
Northeast  Harbor,  and  Mrs.  Mary  Roberts  Rinehart,  Bar  Harbor. 
The  Quartet  also  gave  a  series  of  three  Sunday  night  concerts  in 
Rockport,  in  the  boat  barn  of  Captain  Eels. 

Ezra  Rachlin  and  the  Trio  Classique  participated  in  the  annual 
concert  in  Rockport"s  Town  Hall  (Maine)  in  benetit  of  the  Children's 
Christmas  Welfare  Fund. 

Ezra  Rachlin,  the  Trio  Classique,  and  the  Curtis  String  Quartet 
were  assisting  artists  in  a  series  of  concerts  given  in  the  City  Hall 
Auditorium  in  Portland,  Maine,  commemorating  the  twenty-fifth 
anniversary  of  Mr.  Cyrus  H.  K.  Curtis's  gift  of  the  Kotzschmar 
Memorial  Organ  to  the  city. 

Rafael  Druian  and  Harry  Cykman,  pupil  and  former  pupil  of 
Madame  Lea  Luboshutz,  played  Bach's  Concerto  in  D  minor  for  two 
violins,  with  the  orchestra  in  Robin  Hood  Dell,  Philadelphia,  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  Saul  Caston,  on  June  26th.  Carl  Thorp,  former  pupil 
of  Mr.  David  Saperton,  played  Grieg's  piano  Concerto  in  A  minor 
with  the  orchestra  and  Mr.  Caston  on  July  4th.  Paceli  Diamond, 
mezzo-soprano,  was  soloist  with  the  orchestra  and  Mr.  Alexander 
Smallens  July  25th. 

Irra  Petina  sang  "Carmen"  in  Robin  Hood  Dell  with  Mr.  Alexander 
Smallens  conducting.  Miss  Petina  appeared  also  in  Mr.  Fritz  Reiner's 
concert  performance  of  "Das  Rheingold"  in  the  Lewisohn  Stadium, 
New  York,  and,  at  least  according  to  Mr.  Robert  A.  Simon  of  The 
New  Yorker,  "supplied  the  most  charming  singing  of  the  evening  as 
"Wellgunde' ". 

Benjamin  Grobanv  and  Eugene  Loewenthal  also  sang  in  Robin 
Hood  Dell  opera,  and  Edwina  Eustis,  Leonard  Treash,  and  Florence 
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Kirk  in  the  Lewisohn  Stadium.  These  are  all  graduates  except  Miss 
Kirk,  who  studies  with  Mr.  Emilio  de  Gogorza. 

Samuel  Barber's  Symphony  was  performed  by  Dr.  Artur  Rodzinski 
and  the  Vienna  Philharmonic  in  Salzburg,  Mr.  Barber's  'Cello  Sonata 
was  played  by  Mr.  Felix  Salmond  with  the  composer  at  the  piano  in 
Wigmore  Hall,  London,  and  "Dover  Beach"  was  performed  in 
Honolulu  and  Paris.  Mr.  Barber's  Shelley  music  was  performed  in  the 
Lewisohn  Stadium  and  Hollywood  Bowl. 

We  regret  to  state  that  labor  troubles  caused  the  cancellation  of 
the  two  concerts  by  the  London  Symphony  Orchestra  in  which  Rose 
Bampton  and  Shura  Cherkassky  were  to  have  appeared  as  soloists  in 
June.  As  one  of  these  concerts  had  programmed  Mr.  Barber's  Sym- 
phony, the  London  premiere  of  that  work  is  yet  to  be  given. 

Miss  Bampton  made  her  London  operatic  debut,  appearing  in 
Covent  Garden  as  "Amneris",  and  before  finishing  her  European 
tour  appeared  in  Warsaw  as  "Aida",  singing  the  soprano  role  for 
the  first  time. 

Two  students  spent  some  time  in  Europe.  Miriam  Brunner  visited 
Italy,  where  she  studied  composition  with  her  teacher,  Mr.  Rosario 
Scalero.  Richard  Purvis,  organist,  made  a  pilgrimage  of  English 
cathedrals,  observing  the  ritual  and,  in  particular,  the  boy  choir 
work.  These  students'  European  studies  were  financed  by  The  Curtis 
Institute. 

The  Winter  .  .  .  Professional  Engagements 

The  Curtis  String  Quartet  sailed  for  Europe  on  October  20th  for  a 
concert  tour  that  will  return  them  to  the  United  States  in  December. 
On  October  7th  the  Quartet  participated  in  the  celebration  of  the 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  Cleveland  Music 
School  Settlement,  giving  a  concert  in  the  Severance  Chamber  Music 
Hall. 

Ezra  Rachlin,  pianist,  sailed  November  10th  for  a  six-weeks' 
concert  tour  in  Europe.  At  the  age  of  eleven,  he  played  in  Berlin  and 
toured  the  south  of  Germany;  this  winter's  tour  is  Rachlin's  first,  in 
Europe,  since  that  time.  On  October  16th  Mr.  Rachlin  gave  a  recital 
at  the  Washington  Irving  High  School,  New  York  City. 
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Jorge  Bolet,  pianisr,  played  his  Naumberg  prize  debut  recital  in 
Town  Hall,  New  York  City,  October  26th.  He  has  been  engaged  by 
the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  to  appear  as  soloist,  Mr.  Ormandy  con- 
ducting, later  in  the  season. 

Mildred  Gordon,  former  piano  student  with  Mr.  David  Saperton, 
was  soloist  in  the  first  of  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  Concerts  for 
Youth  this  season,  October  13th,  Mr.  Ormandy  conducting.  Rafael 
Druian,  student  of  violin  with  Madame  Lea  Luboshutz,  is  another 
young  soloist  engaged  for  this  series. 

Harrv  Gorodetzer,  "cellist,  Leonard  Treash,  baritone,  Sol  Kaplan, 
pianist,  and  the  Cherokee  Trio  have  been  announced  by  the  Youth 
Committee  of  the  Philadelphia  Y.  M.  and  Y.  W.  H.  A.  for  appearances 
in  the  series  of  Youth  Recitals  "inspired  by  the  Philadelphia  Or- 
chestra Youth  Concerts"  and  given  in  the  Fleisher  Auditorium. 
Young  Mr.  Kaplan  is  a  student  with  Madame  Isabelle  Vengerova. 

Charlotte  Symons,  soprano  of  the  Metropolitan  and  Chicago  City 
Opera  Companies,  tells  us  she  is  to  sing  "Gretel",  the  Princess  in 
"La  Juive",  and  other  roles,  in  Chicago  this  season. 

Richard  Purvis  (Organ),  Donald  Sandifur  (Band  and  Orchestras), 
Joseph  Levine  (Piano),  Frederick  Vogelgesang  (Violin),  and  Leonard 
Rose  (Violoncello)  are  faculty  members,  headed  by  Dr.  Alexander 
McCurdy,  of  the  new  Music  Department  of  the  Episcopal  Academy, 
Overbrook,  Pennsylvania.  With  the  exception  of  Mr.  Levine,  all  these 
members  of  Dr.  McCurdy's  staff  are  students  of  The  Curtis  Institute. 

Barbara  Thorne,  Charlotte  Ridley,  Elsie  MacFarlane,  and  Lester 
Englander  have  been  announced  as  soloists  for  Walter  Baker's  "Sixteen 
Special  Services  of  Music  of  the  Oratorios  by  the  Great  Composers" 
to  be  given  at  the  First  Baptist  Church,  Philadelphia.  Including  Mr. 
Baker,  these  young  people  are  all  students  of  our  school. 

June  Winters,  Elsie  MacFarlane,  Lester  Englander,  and  other  stu- 
dents, will  appear  in  the  Sunday  afternoon  services  at  the  Second 
Presbyterian  Church,  Philadelphia,  given  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
McCurdy. 
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Henri  Temianka,  violinist,  writes  us  he  will  return  to  the  United 
States  in  February.  He  plans  some  novelties  for  his  New  York  recital 
in  Town  Hall,  March  5th.  Before  sailing  for  this  country  he  will 
make  four  solo  appearances  with  the  Scottish  Symphony  Orchestra  in 
Glasgow  and  fill  some  engagements  in  Italy.  He  tells  us  he  is  also  to 
conduct  the  Scottish  Orchestra  several  times. 

"Amelia  Goes  to  the  Ball",  Gian  Carlo  Menotti's  one-act  opera, 
will  be  performed  during  the  winter  by  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
Company  of  New  York,  according  to  the  "Met's"  announcement. 
G.  Ricordi  &  Company  publish  the  opera. 
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THE  Curtis  Institute  of  Music  opened  its  fourteenth  season  September 
27,  1937,  with  an  enrollment  of  206  students,  who  come  from 
Canada,  Cuba,  and  Germany,  as  well  as  34  states  of  the  United  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

An  informal  reception  and  tea,  for  faculty,  students,  and  staff, 
was  held  in  the  Common  Room  of  the  Main  Building  on  Sunday 
afternoon,  October  3rd. 

Students'  Public  Activity 

The  Curtis  Symphony  Orchestra  will  participate  in  Dr.  Josef 
Hofmann's  Golden  Jubilee  concert  in  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House, 
New  York  City,  November  28th.  For  the  program,  see  page  17. 

Thirty  concerts  are  booked  for  the  Concert  Course  and  it  is  expected 
that  the  number  will  be  augmented  due  to  inquiries  constantly  being 
received. 

Kadio 

The  Curtis  Institute  series  of  radio  concerts  over  the  nation-wide 
network  of  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System  on  Wednesday  after- 
noons at  four  o'clock,  Eastern  Standard  Time,  opened  October  13th. 
Concerts  will  be  given  each  week. 

Casimir  Hall 

Jorge  Bolet,  graduate  pianist,  gave  a  recital  in  Casimir  Hall 
Tuesday  evening,  October  19th.  The  program  was  that  of  his  Town 
Hall,  New  York  City,  debut.  Mr.  Bolet  studied  piano  with  Mr. 
David  Saperton. 

Virginia  Majewski,  violist,  gave  her  graduation  recital  on  the 
evening  of  November  loth.  Miss  Majewski  studied  Viola  and  Chamber 
Music  with  Dr.  Louis  Bailly. 
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LEOPOLD  GODOWSKY 
"...  you  stand  on  lofty  heights,  not  only  as  a  pianist,  hut  as  a  composer,  musical  scientist,  and  educator. 
.  .  .  even  those  who  have  not  had  the  privilege  of  studying  with  you  Qand  1  am  one  of  theni)  have  learned  and 
hmefited  by  your  great  art  and  musicianship. ' ' — Dr.  Josef  Hofmann,  on  the  occasion  of  the  conferring  of  the 
honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Music  upon  Professor  Godowsky  by  The  Curtis  Institute  of  Music  in  ig}4. 


at  tlte  J^wa  C^xttepne^  ar  d^iancj^tn 

by  Leopold  Godowsky 

I  HAVE  observed  that  creative  persons  are  involved  and  complicated 
in  their  youth.  The  older  they  grow,  the  simpler  they  become.  I 
have  noticed  also  that  the  more  one  has  to  say,  the  fewer  words  one 
uses  in  proportion  to  the  wealth  and  worth  of  the  ideas.  To  remain 
brief  in  saying  much  should  be  the  goal  of  every  writer  and  composer. 
Two  contrasting  products  of  my  own  didactic  activities  illustrate 
these  points.  My  most  simple  piano  creations  are  the  Forty-six  Minia- 
tures for  four  hands.  They  were  composed  in  my  forty-seventh  year, 
whereas  ten  of  my  Studies  on  Chopin  Etudes  were  finished  in  my 
twenty-third.  The  purpose  of  the  Miniatures  is  to  provide  short  com- 
positions in  simple  form  equalling  in  musical  value  works  heard  in 
concerts,  whereas  the  Chopin  Studies  are  aimed  at  the  transcendental 
heights  of  pianism. 

I  suppose  that  some  readers  may  be  interested  to  know  how  I 
started  to  compose  these  'Studies.  In  June  of  1893  I  went  to  Chicago 
to  visit  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition.  My  enthusiasm  for  the 
many  scientific  and  aesthetic  wonders  I  saw  and  the  marvelous  impres- 
sions I  gathered  there  knew  no  bounds  and  when  I  returned  to  New 
York  I  talked  about  the  World's  Fair  so  extravagantly  and  persistently 
that  my  brother-in-law  and  his  fiancee  decided  to  spend  their  honey- 
moon at  the  Chicago  Exposition.  As  it  was  their  first  venture  away 
from  New  York,  1  offered  to  join  them.  All  was  arranged  accordingly, 
but  at  the  last  moment  unavoidable  circumstances  prevented  my 
accompanying  them. 

They  wrote  me  from  Niagara  Falls,  where  they  had  stopped  over- 
night, of  their  enthusiastic  appreciation  of  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 

'Fifty-three  Studies  on  Twenty-six  Etudes  of  Chopin. 
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world,  and  continued  on  to  Chicago.  I  received  the  letter  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  in  the  afternoon  newspapers  issued  extras  giving  news  of  an 
appalling  catastrophe,  the  most  terrible  railroad  accident  in  the 
history  of  America,  happening  near  Battle  Creek,  Michigan.  My 
brother-in-law  and  his  wife  were  among  the  close  to  one  hundred 
human  beings  who  lost  their  lives. 

I  had  been  practising  at  that  time  the  Double-Thirds  Etude  of 
Chopin.  In  trying  to  divert  my  thoughts  so  that  I  would  not  brood 
over  this  tragic  event,  I  concentrated  on  evolving  a  more  practical 
fingering  for  the  double-notes  of  this  Etude.  After  numerous  experi- 
ments, I  succeeded  in  finding  an  entirely  new  succession  of  fingers 
which  appeared  to  me  most  practical.  I  then  transposed  the  Study 
to  the  left  hand  to  see  whether  the  same  fingering  could  be  applied 
to  it;  to  my  great  surprise  I  found  that  the  left  hand  was  more  amen- 
able than  the  right  to  my  experiments. 

Once  I  realized  that  fact,  I  experimented  with  other  Etudes  which 
had  special  mechanical  problems  as  their  object.  Thus  I  transcribed 
the  Black-Key  Study,  the  Study  in  Sixths,  the  Study  in  Wide  Arpeg- 
gios (Op.  ID,  No.  i),  etc.,  etc.  The  more  I  transcribed,  the  more  I 
found  that  the  left  hand  was  as  adaptable  to  the  mechanical  and 
technical  difficulties  as  the  right  hand.  Eventually  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  left  hand  is  easier  to  develop  when  given  an 
opportunity. 

To  justify  myself  in  the  perennial  controversy  which  exists  regard- 
ing the  aesthetic  and  ethical  rights  of  one  composer  to  use  another 
composer's  works,  themes,  or  ideas  as  a  foundation  for  new  musical 
creations,  such  as  arrangements,  transcriptions,  paraphrases,  varia- 
tions, etc.,  I  desire  to  say  that  it  depends  entirely  upon  the  intention, 
nature,  and  quality  of  the  work  of  the  so-called  "transgressor."  Since 
the  Chopin  Etudes  are  universally  acknowledged  to  be  the  highest 
attainment  in  etude  form  in  the  realm  of  beautiful  pianoforte  music 
combined  with  mechanical  and  technical  usefulness,  I  thought  it 
wisest  to  build  upon  their  solid  and  invulnerable  foundation  to  further 
the  art  of  pianoforte  playing.  Being  averse  to  any  tampering  with  the 
text  of  any  master  work  when  played  in  the  original  form,  I  would 
condemn  any  artist  for  taking  liberties  with  the  works  of  Chopin  or 
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any  other  great  composer.  The  original  Chopin  Studies  remain  as 
intact  as  they  were  before  any  arrangements  of  them  were  published; 
in  fact,  numerous  artists  claim  that  after  assiduously  studying  my 
versions  many  hidden  beauties  in  the  original  Studies  will  reveal 
themselves  to  the  observant  student. 

The  Fifty-three  Studies  on  Twenty-six  Etudes  of  Chopin  have 
manifold  purposes.  Their  aim  is  to  develop  the  mechanical,  technical, 
and  musical  possibilities  of  pianoforte  playing,  to  expand  the  pecul- 
iarly adapted  nature  of  the  instrument  to  polyphonic,  polyrhythmic, 
and  polydynamic  work,  and  to  widen  the  range  of  possibilities  in  tone 
coloring.  The  unusual  mental  and  physical  demands  made  upon  the 
performer  by  this  pianistic  superstructure  must  invariably  lead  to  a 
much  higher  proficiency  in  the  command  of  the  instrument,  while 
the  composer  for  the  piano  will  find  a  number  of  suggestions  regarding 
the  treatment  of  the  instrument  and  its  musical  utterance  in  general. 

Special  attention  must  be  drawn  to  the  fact  that,  owing  to  innum- 
erable contrapuntal  devices  which  frequently  encompass  almost  the 
entire  range  of  the  keyboard,  the  fingering  and  pedalling  are  often  of 
a  revolutionary  character,  particularly  in  the  twenty-two  Studies  for 
the  left  hand  alone.  The  preparatory  exercises  to  a  number  of  the 
Studies  will  be  found  helpful  in  developing  a  mechanical  mastery  over 
the  pianoforte  by  applying  them  to  the  original  Chopin  Studies  as 
well  as  to  the  above  mentioned  versions.  The  Fifty-three  Studies  are 
equally  suitable  for  public  performance  or  home  study. 

In  writing  the  twenty-two  Studies  for  the  left  hand  alone,  I  intended 
to  oppose  the  generally  prevailing  opinion  that  the  left  hand  is  less 
responsive  to  development  than  the  right.  Actually,  in  its  application 
to  piano  playing  the  left  hand  has  many  advantages  over  the  right. 
The  left  hand  is  favored  by  nature  in  having  the  stronger  part  of  the 
hand  for  the  upper  voice  of  all  double-notes  and  chords,  also  by  gen- 
erally having  the  strongest  fingers  for  the  outstanding  parts  of  the 
melody.  The  left  hand,  commanding  the  lower  half  of  the  keyboard, 
has  the  incontestable  advantage  of  enabling  the  player  to  produce 
with  less  physical  effort  a  fuller  and  mellower  tone,  superior  in  quantity 
and  quality  to  that  produced  by  the  right  hand  on  the  upper  half  of 
the  keyboard.  The  left  hand  is  actually  more  susceptible  to  training 
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than  the  right  since  it  is  more  elastic,  devoid  of  rigidity  by  being  less 
employed  in  daily  use  than  the  right  hand.  A  good  proof  of  the  greater 
adaptability  of  the  left  hand  is  the  fact  that  there  have  been  a  number 
of  compositions  written  for  the  left  hand  alone,  while  to  my  knowledge 
but  few  have  been  written  for  the  right  hand  alone. 


The  Miniatures  are  intended  to  give  a  sound  musical  foundation  to 
all  students  of  music,  whether  beginners  or  advanced,  whether  ama- 
teurs or  looking  toward  music  as  a  profession,  and  regardless  of  the 
instrument  they  cultivate.  The  most  lucid  explanation  of  the  character 
and  purpose  of  these  little  pieces  is  to  be  found  in  an  excerpt  from  a 
letter  to  my  publisher  which  I  herewith  append: 

"T  have  given  a  great  deal  of  thought  and  loving  care  to  the 
'Miniatures,'  and  though  the  pieces  are  smaller  and  considerably  less 
complicated  than  anything  I  have  ever  written,  they  represent  the  best 
there  is  in  me.  The  experience  and  assimilated  knowledge,  the  aims 
and  aspirations,  the  hopes  and  ideas,  the  disappointments  and  yearnings 
of  a  sensitive  nature  and  an  artist's  soul  are  all  to  be  found  in  this 
series  of  simple  five-finger  pieces.  Working  with  such  self-imposed 
limitations  has  convinced  me  that  economy  of  means  leads  to  a 
superior  form  of  concentration,  and  the  resulting  concentrated  effort 
produces  the  quintessence  of  human  endeavor,  materially  and  spirit- 
ually. The  resourcefulness  needed  in  dealing  frugally  with  the  means 
at  our  command  often  opens  up  unexplored  and  unsuspected  regions 
of  imagination.  In  working  on  the  'Miniatures'  I  have  been  amazed 
at  the  possibilities  created  by  the  adopted  restrictions.  I  have  done 
my  utmost  to  give  the  same  attention  to  melody,  harmony  and  counter- 
point. I  have  tried  my  best  to  make  the  pieces  as  simple  and  as  easy 
as  was  compatible  with  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  inspiration  and  idea. 
I  could  have  made  them  simpler  and  easier  for  the  teacher,  but  the 
result  would  have  been  artistically  less  satisfactory,  and  much  of  their 
attractiveness  would  have  been  lost.  I  wish  to  inaugurate  a  new  era 
in  pedagogy,  particularly  as  regards  the  early  grades." 

For  an  exhaustive  analysis  of  the  Forty-Six  Miniatures,  the  reader  is  referred  to  "A  Key  to  the  Miniatures 
of  Leopold  Godowsky"  by  Maurice  Aronson,  published  by  Carl  Fischer,  Inc.,  Cooper  Square,  New  York 
City. 
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CURTIS  Hall  and  Curtis  Arboretum,  Wyncote, 
Pennsylvania,  were  formally  presented  to  Chel- 
tenham Township  on  the  evening  of  February  11, 
1938,  by  Mrs.  Mary  Louise  Curtis  Bok,  the  donor. 
The  Hall  is  the  remodelled  wing  of  Mr.  Cyrus  H. 
K.  Curtis's  former  residence,  containing  the  music 
room,  and  is  designed  for  community  use.  Hall  and 
Arboretum  form  a  permanent  memorial  toMr .  Curtis. 

The  musical  portion  of  the  program  was  pro- 
vided by  The  Curtis  Institute,  the  Curtis  String 
Quartet,  theTrioClassique,  Edward  Rhein,  baritone, 
and  Mrs.  Edith  Evans  Braun  appearing. 

The  Curtis  Institute  was  proud  to  have  a  part 
in  inaugurating  the  functions  of  the  memorial  in 
Wyncote  to  the  man  in  whose  name  the  Institute 
was  founded. 


This  is  the  final  issue  of  OVERTONES 
for  the  season  1937-1938 
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THE  OPERA  CLASS  IN  ACTION 
Dr.  Ltrt  (JoregnunJ,  batk  to  the  camera)  rehearses  Act  III,  Scene  I,  of  "Die  iValkuri 


Courtesy  of  LIFE 


^ei 


by  Ernst  Lert 


Never  think  that  your  audience 
is  more  stupid  than  you  are  yourself. 

MusicoLOGY  asserts  that  opera  was  "invented"  about  1600  a.d.  at 
Florence,  Italy.  And  about  1600  a.d.  the  Rationalists  ridiculed 
opera  by  asking  with  the  scornful  superiority  of  healthy  common  sense 
"Which  rational  human  being  would  sing  in  real  life?" 

They  have  been  asking  this  ever  since. 

How  emphatically  they  speak  their  axioms!  But,  Mr.  Rationalist, 
try  to  emphasize  a  phrase  without  chanting  it.  You  can't  do  it. 

"Real  life"  is  full  of  chanting.  The  preacher  and  the  politician, 
the  District  Attorney  and  the  soap-box  orator,  the  barker  and  the 
auctioneer,  the  radio  announcer  and  the  push-cart  vendor,  all  shout 
in  musical  cadences.  There  is  a  "melody  of  speech,"  Mr.  Rationalist; 
even  your  speech.  Your  "Good-bye"  can  be  written  on  the  five  lines 
of  the  staff. 

In  the  Art  portion  of  the  brain  there  are  two  centers:  the  Center  of 
Emotion,  and  the  Center  of  Reason.  If  the  Center  of  Emotion  outrules 
the  Center  of  Reason,  one's  performance  becomes  perspiring,  over- 
heated, sentimental,  illogical,  ham-actorish.  If  the  Center  of  Reason 
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outweighs  that  of  Emotion,  one's  performance  becomes  cold,  calcu- 
lated, mechanical.  But  if  the  two  centers  turn  on  one  axis,  one's 
performance  is  balanced  and  one  hundred  percent  logical  and  natural. 
Hamlet  points  out  what  happens  if  the  Center  of  Emotion  blurs 
out  the  Center  of  Reason:  "O,  it  offends  me  to  the  soul,  to  hear  a 
robustious  periwig-pated  fellow  tear  a  passion  to  tatters,  to  very  rags, 
to  split  the  ears  of  the  groundlings,  who,  for  the  most  part,  are 
capable  of  nothing  but  inexplicable  dumb  shows  and  noise:  I  could 
such  fellow  have  whipped  for  o'erdoing  Termagant;  it  out-herods 
Herod.  .  .  .  O,  there  be  players  that  I  have  seen  play,  and  heard  others 
praise,  and  that  highly,  not  to  speak  it  profanely,  that,  neither  having 
the  accent  of  Christians  nor  the  gait  of  Christian,  pagan,  nor  man, 
have  so  strutted  and  bellowed  that  I  have  thought  some  of  nature's 
journeymen  had  made  men,  and  not  made  them  well,  they  imitated 
humanity  so  abominably." 

Soul-chastity  is  the  fundamental  requirement  of  sincere  art.  Stage- 
tact  is  its  evident  equivalent. 

It  means  doing  the  right  thing  instinctively  and  without  exhibi- 
tionistic  intentions.  The  shameless  Carmen,  overacted  by  a  shameless 
actress,  is  disgusting;  but  Carmen's  wickedness,  portrayed  with  the 
unaffectedness  of  Nature,  makes  one's  senses  boil.  The  devil  Mephisto, 
depicted  by  tricky  horseplay,  is  ridiculous;  but  the  hellish  fiend, 
restrained  within  human  likeness,  makes  one  cringe.  Chastity  and 
tact  impersonate  the  dramatic  character  with  fidelity  and  naivete. 


"Opera  gestures  "  are  the  atavistic  remains  of  an  outlived  state  of 
vocal  cultivation.  They  are  as  superfluous  and  potentially  dangerous 
as  the  vermiform  appendix.  Originally,  the  voice  teachers  created 
them  as  psychological  aids  for  the  placement  of  the  voice.  They  were 
to  coax  the  tone  from  the  larynx  to  the  front  of  the  palate.  It  worked 
in  practice,  so  the  singer  faithfully  goes  through  the  motions  to  the 
end  of  his  days  in  concert  and  opera. 

Leonore  Vargas  is  supposed  to  burst  out  desperately:  "Pace! 
(Peace!)."  How  does  her  protagonist  do  it?  To  place  the  tone  rightly, 
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she  raises  her  right  hand  from  her  mouth  upward  two  feet  in  front 
of  her  right  eye,  thumb  and  forefinger  delicately  holding  an  invisible 
flower — or  a  yard  of  unseen  chewing  gum  drawn  out  with  her  voice 
from  her  lips;  her  left  hand  meanwhile  gently  eases  the  breath  out 
of  her  stomach.  "Peace!  ",  sings  Leonore.  "Peace,  my  God!" 

Gilda  ruins  her  whole  aria  Caro  Nome  with  her  feverish  preoccu- 
pation that  the  high  note  in  the  cadenza  finale  (not  written  by  Verdi) 
come  out  right. 

One  of  the  moments  I  await  in  song  recitals  is  when  the  tenor 
topnotes  fervently  "Ye-e-es,  I  lo-o-ho-hove  you!"  and,  overwhelmed 
by  his  effort,  shakes  his  head  in  vigorous  denial. 


"The  orchestra  is  the  ocean  of  the  general  feeling  out  of  which 
the  feeling  of  the  individual  character  emerges  to  clear  evidence." 
— Richard  Wagner. 

Opera  asks  for  musicalized  life;  that  is,  for  action  enhanced  by  the 
singing  voice  and  the  orchestral  expression  of  the  subconscious.  The 
actor  in  a  play  creates  his  own  melody  of  speaking;  he  does  his  own 
timing,  chooses  what  he  wants  to  shout  and  what  to  whisper;  he  is  as 
free  as  a  bird  in  the  air  (or  would  be,  if  it  were  not  for  a  director  to 
pull  him  on  strings).  The  singing  actor  is  enclosed  in  music  like  a 
fish  in  water:  he  must  go  with  the  stream.  The  stream  gives  him  his 
melody,  sways  his  whispers  and  his  shouts,  controls  his  timing  of 
song  and  action. 

Singer,  swim  on  the  waves  of  the  orchestra;  be  a  real  fish  of  music. 


Your  musical-dramatic  portrait  is  to  be  drawn  with  the  utmost 
vocal  care  and  musical  accuracy.  But  as  soon  as  you  master  your  part, 
convert  all  technique  into  impulse.  If  you  have  digested  your  music, 
your  vocal  expression  will  be  your  mental  expression,  your  mental 
expression  will  become  logical  action;  you  will  be  carried,  directed, 
and  propelled  by  the  music  in  your  blood;  your  eyes  will  not  be  glued 
to  the  baton,  no  matter  what  tempo  it  beats;  your  action  and  re-action 
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will  be  natural,  no  matter  how  stilted  your  partners  act;  you  will  be 
human,  no  matter  if  all  around  you  is  a  puppet-show. 

The  bird  does  not  think  how  to  produce  a  sounding  phrase;  it 
doesn't  count  measures,  pauses,  and  rhythms.  The  pigeon  racing 
through  the  air  does  not  watch  a  conductor  nor  calculate  a  position. 
Who  must  count  rhythm  will  never  "get"  rhythm.  Who  must  watch 
his  movements  will  never  move  naturally.  Who  must  calculate  posi- 
tions will  never  be  in  the  correct  position. 


"While  everybody  cries  for  'Reform'  and  'Progress'  the  audience 
applauds  and  the  performers  are  able  to  execute  well  nothing  but 
bravuras,  arias,  songs!  I  know  that  now  the  'scenes  of  action'  also  are 
applauded,  but  more  by  reverberation  and  as  frames  of  the  picture. 
The  order  of  succession  is  reversed.  The  frame  has  become  the  picture!!! 
After  all  ...  I  believe,  and  am  convinced,  that  the  pieces  of  music 
for  one  or  for  more  soloists  were  executed  marvelously,  but  that  the 
opera  (please,  understand  well  now)  the  Opera,  or  the  scenic-musical- 
drama,  was  done  only  imperfectly.  .  .  .  the  Art  of  the  Future  has  quite 
to  think  of  it.  It  cannot  continue  on  that  way.  Or  the  composers  have 
to  regress,  or  all  the  others  have  to  progress.  "  Giuseppe  Verdi  wrote 
that  on  August  17,  1869.' 

He  could  write  the  same  letter  today  with  the  same  effect.  That 
is,  with  no  effect  at  all.  Caro  Nome  and  Di  Provenza  are  still  the 
"pictures"  instead  of  the  "frames,"  while  the  dramma-scenico-musicale 
is  cut  out  or  degraded  to  frame  the  arias,  bravuras,  and  songs. 

"...  1  want  one  creator  only,"  wrote  Verdi  on  April  11,  1871, 
"and  I  am  satisfied  if  the  performers  simply  and  exactly  execute  what 
is  written.  Unfortunately,  they  never  do  that  which  is  written."^ 


'The  best  of  all  music  is  not  written  in  the  notes,"  says  Mahler. 


'/  Copia  Itttert  di  Giuseppe  Verdi^  Mitano,  igi)^  p.  619. 
^l  Copia  lettere  di  Giuseppe  Verdi,  Milatjo,  'P'i,  P-  256. 
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I  IKE  a  mother  bird  whose  children  have  left  the  nest,  The  Curtis  Institute  watches 
J  its  graduates  test  their  wings,  full  of  delight  at  the  youngsters'  strength  and 
initiative.  For  a  long  time,  we  have  had  our  eyes  on  Edwina  Eustis,  and  were  not 
really  surprised,  onlv  pleased,  to  note  that  this  contralto  had  won  the  Grand  Award 
in  the  first  series  of  a  radio  contest  sponsored  commercially  and  entitled  "Rising 
Musical  Stars."  The  committee  selecting  Miss  Eustis  as  winner  consisted  of  Mary 
Garden,  Alma  Gluck,  Florence  Easton,  Leopold  Godowsky,  Ernest  Hutcheson,  Olga 
Samaroff,  Albert  Spalding,  Efrem  Zimbalist,  and  Alexander  Smallens,  the  last  being 
conductor  of  the  orchestra  for  this  series.  While  still  enrolled  at  The  Curtis  Institute, 
Miss  Eustis  appeared  in  major  roles  with  the  Philadelphia  Grand  Opera  Company 
and  as  soloist  with  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  and  her  performances  since  then 
have  included  leading  roles  in  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  Opera,  the  Robin  Hood 
Dell  Opera,  opera  at  the  Cleveland  Stadium,  and  the  opera  company  organized  a  few 
seasons  ago  as  The  Art  of  Musical  Russia  in  which  she  was  outstandingly  successful. 
She  was  the  Friend  in  the  premiere  performances  in  Philadelphia  and  New  York  of 
"Amelia  Goes  to  the  Ball",  in  April  1937.  At  The  Curtis  Institute  she  studied  with 
Wilhelm  von  Wymetal,  Jr.,  Queena  Mario,  Dr.  Artur  Rodzinski,  Arturo  Bimboni, 
and  Karl  Riedel,  and  received  a  Bachelor  of  Music  degree  in  1935. 

Another  graduate  we've  watched,  although  at  long  range,  has  been  Henri 
Temianka,  whose  base  of  operations  is  London  and  whose  recitals  and  orchestral 
appearances  during  the  past  several  years  have  been  spread  rather  thickly  over 
Europe.'  The  winter's  activity  of  this  violinist,  who  studied  at  the  Institute  with 
Carl  Flesch,  included  a  Scandinavian  concert  tour,  four  solo  appearances  with  the 
Scottish  Symphony  Orchestra  in  Glasgow  and  some  conducting  of  this  Orchestra, 
of  which  (the  news  is  out)  he  is  concertmaster,  and  a  tour  on  the  continent,  besides 
a  season  in  London  with  the  Temianka  Chamber  Orchestra  which  he  organized  and 
conducts.  We  were  disappointed  to  hear  Mr.  Temianka's  announced  return  to  the 
United  States  has  been  postponed,  due  to  too  many  concert  engagements  in  Europe, 
yet  pleased  at  this  manifestation  of  his  continuing  success  "over  there." 


"Amelia"  al  Metropolitan 

And  "Amelia"^  (blessed  child!):  as  we  go  to  press  we  await  her  performance  by 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company,  March  3d  in  New  York,  and  March  8th  in  Phil- 

'For  an  account  of  some  of  Mr.  Temianka's  activities,  see  Overtones,  Vol.  VI,  p.  45. 

'For  accounts  of  "Amelia  Goes  to  the  Ball"  and  its  comfxjser,  see  Overtones,  Vol.  VII,  No.  II,  pp.  57 

and  81. 
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adelphia.  Amelia,  we  are  informed,  will  be  sung  by  Muriel  Dickson,  John  Brownlee 
will  be  the  Husband,  Mario  Chamlee,  the  Lover.  Ettore  Panizza  will  conduct. 
■'Amelia"  was  the  opera  chosen  by  Mr.  Edward  Johnson  as  the  second  dress-rehearsal 
offering  to  members  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Guild.  This  distinctly  exclusive 
"pre-view"  occurred  on  the  morning  of  February  28th.  Gian  Carlo  Menotti,  the 
composer  (who  wrote  his  own  libretto),  is  at  work  on  an  opera  for  radio  performance, 
commissioned  by  the  National  Broadcasting  Company  and  which  he  calls  "The 
Old  Maid  and  the  Thief".  Again  the  libretto  is  by  Menotti.  Meanwhile,  "Amelia 
al  Ballo"  will  receive  a  performance  in  the  original  Italian  (the  first)  at  San  Remo, 
Italy,  this  spring. 

The  Overture  to  "Amelia  Goes  to  the  Ball"  was  played  by  Eugene  Ormandy 
and  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  in  Philadelphia,  February  4th,  5th  and  8th. 

Samuel  Barber  has  just  completed  a  symphonic  piece  which  he  calls  "Essay". 
It  has  been  accepted  by  Eugene  Ormandy  for  performance  by  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra,  concert  dates  to  be  announced.  Barber's  works  are  being  played:  his 
Symphony  in  Chicago  by  the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra,  Hans  Lange  conducting; 
his  "Music  for  a  Scene  from  Shelley"  in  Baltimore  by  the  Baltimore  Symphony 
with  Werner  Janssen  as  conductor;  his  new  String  Quartet  by  the  Gordon  String 
Quartet  at  McMillin  Academic  Theater  of  Columbia  University,  and  by  the  Curtis 
String  Quartet  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  Curtis  String  Quartet  continues  peppering  the  eastern  half  of  the  United 
States  rather  thickly  with  concerts.  A  younger  ensemble,  for  the  moment,  claims 
our  attention. 

The  Girls  of  the  Trio  Classique 

Fascinated  by  Beethoven's  Serenade  Trio  for  flute,  violin,  and  viola  which  they 
heard  in  the  classes  of  Dr.  Louis  Bailly,  three  students  of  The  Curtis  Institute  a  few 
years  ago  secretly  decided  to  do  some  work  in  this  formation.  Although  each  was 
engaged  in  other  pursuits,  they  put  considerable  effort  into  it.  For  instance,  it  was 
not  easy  to  work  up  a  repertoire:  original  works  were  found  only  with  persistent 
research  at  the  Library  of  Congress  and  other  libraries;  much  transcription  and  ar- 
rangement had  to  be  done.  All  this,  they  tackled  and  carried  out  with  energy  and 
enthusiasm.  They  met  in  each  other's  rooms  and  practised.  And  then,  one  summer, 
The  Curtis  Institute  gave  them  two  months  in  Maine. 

Eventually,  the  three  girls  won  permission  from  the  school  to  play,  as  a  trio, 
in  the  Institute's  radio  concerts  and  in  public  in  the  Concert  Course.  Gradually,  they 
obtained  some  professional  engagements.  Somewhere  along  the  road  they  named 
themselves  the  Trio  Classique. 

Ardelle  Hookins,  the  flute,  was  born  in  Oil  City,  Pennsylvania,  and  studied  at 
The  Curtis  Institute  with  William  Kincaid,  Marcel  Tabuteau,  Dr.  Louis  Bailly,  Emil 
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Mlvnarski,  and  Fritz  Reiner,  being  graduated  in  1934  under  Mr.  Kincaid  in  her 
major  subject.  Eudice  Shapiro,  the  violin,  was  born  in  Buffalo.  During  student  days 
at  The  Curtis  Institute  she  appeared  as  soloist  with  the  Philadelphia,  Buffalo,  and 
Rochester  Symphony  Orchestras.  She  was  graduated  in  1935-  As  a  violinist,  she  made 
her  professional  debut  in  New  York  City  at  the  Town  Hall,  February  3,  1937,  and 
that  same  vear  won  the  National  Federation  of  Music  Clubs  Award.  She  remains 
at  The  Curtis  Institute  doing  graduate  work  in  \'iolin  with  her  teacher,  Efrem 
Zimbalist.  Virginia  Majewski,  the  viola,  was  born  in  Norfolk,  Virginia.  She  came 
to  The  Curtis  Institute  the  possessor  of  two  degrees,  and  obtained  another  one  (Mus. 
B.)  at  the  completion  of  her  course  in  Viola  and  Chamber  Music  under  Dr.  Louis 
Bailly  in  1936.  She  is  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  The  Settlement  Music  School,  Phil- 
adelphia, and  the  viola  of  the  Marianne  Kneisel  Quartet.  These  are  the  girls  of  the 
Trio  Classique. 

The  present  season  has  seen  their  real  start.  The  Trio  has  given  recitals  at  the 
home  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Chew  in  Philadelphia,  at  the  Franklin  Institute,  Philadel- 
phia, and  at  Bryn  Mawr  College.  On  March  11th,  the  Trio  gives  an  evening  of  music 
at  the  home  of  Mrs.  James  Roosevelt,  mother  of  the  President,  in  New  York  City. 
Future  engagements,  through  May,  include  a  concert  at  St.  Peter's  Church,  Peekskill, 
New  York,  and  recitals  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Henry  Goddard  Leach  in  New  York 
City  and  at  the  Acorn  Club,  Philadelphia,  for  Mrs.  Charles  Griffith. 

Another  ensemble  of  interest  is  the  Barton  Harp  Quintet,  founded  and  directed 
by  Maryjane  Mayhew  Barton,  and  having  three  other  Curtisites  in  its  membership: 
Isabel  Ibach  (like  Mrs.  Barton  a  graduate),  and  Rebecca  Lewis  and  Lynne  Wain- 
wright,  students,  all  trained  in  Harp  by  Dr.  Carlos  Salzedo.  The  Quintet  is  filling 
some  important  engagements  this  season,  outstanding  among  them  being  an  appear- 
ance in  the  only  concert  of  the  Youth  series  of  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  conducted 
by  Mr.  Stokowski  (December  9,  1937).  The  Quintet  played  Debussv's  Danse  Sacree 
and  Danse  Profane  with  accompaniment  by  the  Orchestra  strings. 

Three  first-chair  members  of  the  Indianapolis  Symphony  who  also  are  members 
of  the  faculty  of  Jordan  Conservatory,  Marjorie  Call,  harp,  Arno  Mariotti,  oboe, 
and  Jules  Salkin,  viola,  are  participating  in  a  series  of  recitals  in  Indianapolis.  Miss 
Call  recently  was  soloist  with  the  Orchestra  and  gave  a  recital  at  DePauw  University. 

We  were  pleased  to  hear  that  Louise  Walker  received  the  Gold  Kev  of  Pi  Kappa 
Lambda  at  DePauw  University's  Centenary  Commencement  in  June  1937,  and  that 
Jean  Spitzer,  winner  in  the  MacDowell  Club's  Young  Artists  Contest,  gave  a  recital 
at  the  MacDowell  Club  in  New  York  City  February  28th,  with  Sarah  Lewis  as  her 
accompanist.  Iso  Briselli's  concert  activity  has  included  a  Town  Hall  recital  January 
12th.  Miss  Walker,  Miss  Spitzer,  and  Mr.  Briselli  are  violinists. 

Ralph  Berkowitz  and  Vladimir  Sokoloff  are  accompanists  for  Raya  Garbousova 
and  Efrem  Zimbalist,  respectively,  and  on  February  4th  appeared  in  the  same  pro- 
gram, a  joint  recital  by  the  'cellist  and  violinist  at  White  Plains,  New  York.  Mr. 
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Sokoloff  has  been  also  the  accompanist  for  Mr.  Zimbalist's  graduate  student,  Eudice 
Shapiro,  in  her  several  recitals  this  season.  Mr.  Berkowitz  and  Mr.  SokolofF  studied 
Accompanying  at  The  Curtis  Institute  with  Mr.  Harry  Kaufman. 


Have  We  to  Consider  "Swing"? 

Gama  Gilbert,  who  turned  from  fiddle  to  typewriter,  seems  to  be  doing  so  well 
with  his  work  for  the  press  that  we  presume  the  substitution  is  permanent.  He  is 
one  of  the  New  York  Times  music-reviewers  and  recently  made  the  New  York  Times 
Magazine'  with  an  article  entitled  "Swing  It!  And  Even  in  a  Temple  of  Music". 
The  invasion  of  Carnegie  Hall  by  a  certain  instrumental  group  gives  Mr.  Gilbert  his 
opportunity,  and  he  discusses  the  origin  and  constituent  qualities  of  the  so-called 
swing  music.  "Swing  is,  in  varying  degrees,  off  pitch,  off  rhythm,  off  key.  But  the 
slight  departures  from  physical  correctness  of  pitch,  the  subtle  lagging  behind  or 
anticipating  of  the  metronomic  beat,  the  bold  flights  from  the  central  key,  are  artistic 
devices  carefully  calculated  and  as  legitimate  as  van  Gogh's  distortions  from  pho- 
tographic realism."  Mr.  Gilbert  believes  that  "Majority  opinion  will  hardly  brush 
swing  aside  as  so  much  raffish  noise,  nor  seek  parallels  with  Greek  choruses  or  the 
late  Beethoven  quartets",  and  that  "Swing  does  merit  respect  because  it  has  deep, 
authentic  feeling  expressed  in  fullest  measure  by  its  own  terms  and  in  a  balanced 
design".  He  recognizes  swing's  universal  appeal:  "It  is  this  very  universality  that 
forces  itself  upon  the  attention  of  those  who,  unable  to  accept  swing  as  art,  must 
regard  it  as  a  social  phenomenon — and  not  a  very  happy  one";  and  concludes  that 
swing  is  a  "great  contribution  to  the  decline  of  a  civilization".  Gilbert  was  the 
original  first  violin  of  the  ensemble  formed  at  The  Curtis  Institute  by  Dr.  Louis  Bailly 
that  developed  later  into  the  Curtis  String  Quartet. 

During  the  present  season,  125  former  students  of  The  Curtis  Institute  have 
played  as  members  of  symphony  orchestras  in  the  United  States.  Jacques  Singer,  who 
played  eight  years  among  the  violins  of  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  has  gone  to 
Texas  and  now  is  the  conductor  of  the  Dallas  Symphony. 


In  the  graduate  school  of  The  Curtis  Institute,  several  young  artists  are  being 
launched.  Eudice  Shapiro,  violinist,  is  having  a  busy  season,  with  recitals  at  the 
Music  Study  Club  in  Detroit,  the  Studebaker  Theatre  in  Chicago,  the  Town  Hall  in 
New  York  City,  Jordan  Hall  in  Boston,  and  the  Garrett  Club  in  Buffalo;  solo  appear- 
ances with  the  Federal  Symphony  Orchestra  in  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  Nicholai 
SokolofF  conducting,  the  Buffalo  Symphonv  Orchestra,  the  Women's  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Antonia  Brico,  conductor,  at  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York  City,  and  the  Hart- 
ford Symphony  with  Jacques  Gordon  conducting,  in  Hartford;  and  two  appearances 

The  arcicle  appeared  Sunday,  January  16,  1938. 
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as  assisting  artist  with  the  Trio  of  New  York  at  the  David  Mannas  School  in  New 
York  City,  all  in  addition  to  her  activities  as  a  member  of  the  Trio  Classique. 

Selma  Amansky,  dramatic  soprano,  was  the  soloist  in  Harl  McDonald's  Sym- 
phony No.  3,  "A  Tragic  Cycle",  for  orchestra,  soprano  solo,  and  chorus,  when  it 
was  performed  by  Eugene  Ormandy  and  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  in  Washington 
and  Baltimore,  January  11th  and  12th,  and  in  Philadelphia  (Concert  for  Youth), 
February  17th.  She  will  be  the  Sieglinde  in  the  Philadelphia  Civic  Grand  Opera 
Company's  special  performance  of  "Die  Walkiire",  March  22nd.  Another  graduate, 
Leonard  Treash,  continuing  on  in  the  Opera  Department  of  the  Institute,  will  be 
the  Hunding.  Miss  Amansky,  who  was  the  Wife  in  the  Baltimore  performance  of 
"Le  Pauvre  Matelot"  given  by  The  Curtis  Institute  in  April  1937,  has  studied  at 
The  Curtis  Institute  with  Miss  Harriet  van  Emden,  Miss  Estelle  Liebling,  Richard 
Hageman,  Arturo  Bimboni,  Dr.  Karl  Riedel,  Wilhelm  von  Wymetal,  Jr.,  Dr.  Ernst 
Lett,  Dr.  Artur  Rodzinski,  and  Fritz  Reiner,  and  is  now  in  Dr.  Lert's  Opera  Depart- 
ment and  doing  graduate  work  with  Miss  Liebling,  having  received  her  Bachelor 
of  Music  degree  in  1934. 

Jorge  Bolet,  pianist,  whose  New  York  debut  in  the  Town  Hall  October  26th 
the  newspapers  called  "striking"  and  "one  of  the  most  impressive  in  several  sea- 
sons", was  soloist  with  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  conducted  by  Mr.  Ormandy, 
February  4th,  5th,  and  8th,  playing  Rachmaninoff's  Concerto  No.  3.  Mr.  Bolet  was 
highly  successful  all  three  times.  He  is  completing  a  course  in  Conducting  at  The 
Curtis  Institute  with  Mr.  Fritz  Reiner  and  doing  graduate  work  in  Piano  with  his 
teacher,  Mr.  David  Saperton.  The  young  pianist  has  made  numerous  appearances 
in  his  native  city,  Havana,  and  in  1934  received  from  Cuba  a  diplomatic  passport 
and  subsidy  for  the  furthering  of  "his  plans  for  the  diffusion  of  Cuban  music".  Mr. 
Bolet  has  concertized  also  in  Europe. 

Ezra  Rachlin,  pianist,  has  given  recitals  at  the  Washington  Irving  High  School, 
New  York  City;  in  Oswego,  New  York;  Indiana,  Charleroi,  Stroudsburg,  Punxsu- 
tawney,  and  Clarion,  Pennsylvania;  Bridgeport,  Connecticut;  Asbury  Park,  and 
Dover,  New  Jersey;  Coshocton,  Wilmington,  and  Athens,  Ohio;  Moberly,  and  St. 
Charles,  Missouri;  Lexington,  Kentucky;  Jackson,  Tennessee;  Fort  Madison,  and 
Newton,  Iowa;  El  Dorado,  Arkansas;  Okmulgee,  Oklahoma;  and  Corsicana,  Texas; 
and  in  addition  has  made  a  European  tour.  Mr.  Rachlin  received  his  diploma  in 
Piano  and  Conducting  in  1937,  and  is  enrolled  for  graduate  work  in  Piano  with 
Mr.  Saperton. 

Eight  students  trained  at  The  Curtis  Institute  in  operatic  acting  by  Dr.  Ernst 
Lett  will  appear  as  the  Valkyries  in  the  special  performance  of  "Die  Walkiire"  in 
Philadelphia,  March  22nd,  by  the  Philadelphia  Civic  Grand  Opera  Company  to  be 
conducted  by  Mr.  Laszlo  Halasz.  Dr.  Lert  is  stage  director  for  the  production,  and 
Curtis  Institute's  Joseph  Levine  is  assistant  conductor.  Mr.  Levine  was  assistant 
conductor  also  for  the  February  performance  of  "Lohengrin"  by  the  Civic  Company. 
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The  students  appearing  as  the  Valkyries  are  Nora  Dinkov,  Katherine  Donahue,  Lela 
Mae  Flynn,  Wilburta  Horn,  Florence  Kirk,  Elsie  MacFarlane,  Aida  Marusi,  and 
Jane  Shoaf. 

Numerous  students  have  filled  professional  engagements  during  the  winter. 
Fritz  Krueger,  tenor,  studying  with  Mr.  Emilio  de  Gogorza,  gave  two  recitals  in 
Springfield,  Ohio.  He  was  tenor  soloist  in  a  performance  of  Heinrich  Schiitz's  '"Pas- 
sionmusik"  given  at  Swarthmore  College,  in  a  performance  of  '"The  Messiah"  at 
Bucknell  University,  and  in  a  pjerformance  of  Mozart's  Requiem  Mass  given  by  the 
Mendelssohn  Club  in  Philadelphia,  Dr.  Harl  McDonald  conducting.  On  March 
28th,  Mr.  Krueger  goes  on  a  two-weeks'  tour  as  soloist  with  the  Wittenberg  College 
A  Capella  Choir.  Three  other  students  (Lys  Bert,  Elsie  MacFarlane,  and  Lester 
Englander)  were  soloists  in  the  Mendelssohn  Club  concert,  singing  the  Mozart 
Requiem  Mass. 

Florence  Kirk,  majoring  in  Opera  with  Dr.  Ernst  Lert,  gave  recitals  at  the  Hotel 
Belvedere  in  Baltimore  and  at  the  Bellevue-Stratford  Hotel  in  Philadelphia,  and  was 
guest  soloist  with  theGermantown  Male  Choral  Society  at  the  Germantown  Woman's 
Club  in  Philadelphia.  Miss  Kirk,  whose  voice  is  soprano,  also  is  a  pupil  of  Mr. 
Emilio  de  Gogorza,  and  of  Mme.  Elisabeth  Schumann  in  German  lieder. 

Barbara  Thorne,  student  of  Voice  with  Miss  Estelle  Liebling,  gave  recitals  in 
Logansport,  Indiana,  and  Prescott,  Arizona,  and  was  soloist  in  the  Brahms  Requiem 
given  in  Portland,  Oregon,  by  the  Portland  Symphony  Orchestra,  in  February. 

Vera  ResnikofF,  student  of  Voice  with  Ms.  de  Gogorza,  and  EUwood  Hawkins 
and  Edwin  Rhein,  students  of  Opera  with  Dr.  Ernst  Lert,  have  appeared  as  soloists 
with  the  Philadelphia  Civic  Grand  Opera,  as  have  the  former  students  Virginia 
Kendrick  and  Benjamin  Grobani. 

Sixteen-year-old  Phyllis  Moss,  Piano  student  with  Mme.  Isabelle  Vengerova, 
played  Beethoven's  G  major  Concerto  with  the  Philadelphia  Civic  Symphony  Or- 
chestra conducted  by  Armand  Balendonck  in  the  Irvine  Auditorium  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  Sunday  afternoon,  December  19th,  in  a  concert  given  by  the  Uni- 
versity School  of  Fine  Arts.  She  also  played  a  piano  group  in  a  program  presented  by 
the  Y.  M.  and  Y.  W.  H.  A.  as  its  fourth  Youth  Recital  of  the  season. 

A  wind  quartet  composed  of  students  Martin  Fleisher,  oboe,  Bernard  Portnoy, 
clarinet,  Albert  London,  bassoon,  and  Mason  Jones,  horn,  played  Mozart's  Concert 
Quartet  for  these  instruments  in  the  third  of  the  Youth  Recital  series  sponsored  by 
the  Y.  M.  and  Y.  W.  H.  A.  and  given  at  the  Fleisher  Auditorium,  Philadelphia. 

The  woodwind  ensemble  trained  by  Mr.  Marcel  Tabuteau  gave  a  concert  at  the 
Women's  University  Club  in  Philadelphia,  February  16th. 

Rebecca  Lewis,  student  of  Harp  with  Dr.  Carlos  Salzedo,  has  been  engaged  by 
the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  as  second  harp  during  a  leave  of  absence  granted  Miss 
Edna  Phillips.  Miss  Phillips  is  first  harp.  During  her  absence,  Marjorie  Tyre  moves 
up  to  the  first  position.  Both  Miss  Phillips  and  Miss  Tyre  are  graduates  of  the  Insti- 
tute under  Dr.  Salzedo. 
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THE  fourteenth  season  of  The  Curtis  Institute  is  two-thirds  a  matter  of  history. 
The  year  will  be  remembered  for  the  Curtis  Symphony  Orchestra's  participation 
in  the  Director's  pianistic  Jubilee;  specifically,  in  his  concert  given  in  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House  on  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  American  debut.' 

Dr.  Hofmann' s  Golden  Jubilee 

Dr.  Hofmann  has  been  hailed  enthusiastically  wherever  he  has  appeared.  Due 
to  the  great  demand  for  seats  for  his  annual  Carnegie  Hall  Saturday  afternoon  recital 
(this  year,  April  9th),  Dr.  Hofmann  has  announced  that  he  will  repeat  the  program 
the  following  day.  To  Philadelphians,  the  end  of  his  Jubilee  tour  is  even  more  inter- 
esting than  was  the  beginning,  because  of  his  concert  in  April  with  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra  in  benefit  of  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  Pension  Fund. 

The  Faculty 

The  professional  high-light  of  Mme.  Elisabeth  Schumann's  visit  in  the  United 
States  was  her  song  recital  in  New  York's  Town  Hall.  Mr.  Fritz  Reiner  has  been 
guest  conductor  of  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony  and  has  conducted  blocks  of  the  Ford 
Sunday  Evening  Hour  and  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  Monday  evening  radio  con- 
certs. Dr.  Louis  Bailly  returned  in  February  from  a  European  concert  tour.  Mr.  Felix 
Salmond  is  the  'cello  of  the  Trio  of  New  York,  whose  other  members  are  Carl  Fried- 
berg,  piano,  and  Daniil  Karpilowsky,  violin.  In  a  Beethoven  Association  concert  at 
Town  Hall,  February  14th,  Mr.  Salmond,  who  was  to  have  played  Georges  Enesco's 
Sonata  in  C  for  'cello  and  piano  with  the  composer  at  the  piano,  played  instead,  at 
eleventh  hour  notice,  the  Beethoven  A  major  Sonata  with  Mr.  Harold  Bauer,  when 
Mr.  Enesco  was  unable  to  appear  because  of  illness.  Dr.  Carlos  Salzedo,  with  his 
colleagues  Horace  Britt  and  Georges  Barrere,  will  play  Bernard  Wagenaar's  Triple 
Concerto  for  harp,  flute,  and  'cello,  dedicated  to  Barrere- Salzedo-Britt,  with  the 
Philadelphia  Orchestra,  March  18th  and  19th  in  Philadelphia,  March  22nd  in  New 
York  City  (world  premiere  in  Philadelphia).  The  work  has  a  cadenza  each  for  flute, 
harp,  and  'cello,  composed  respectively  by  Messrs.  Barrere,  Salzedo,  and  Britt. 
Dr.  Ernst  Lett  is  secretary  of  the  Richard  Wagner  Society's  sizable  project,  a  produc- 
tion of  The  Ring  of  the  Nibelungs  in  English,  and  is  one  of  the  judges  (Mr.  Reiner  is 
another)  of  the  contest  for  translations  of  the  four  operas.  Mr.  Saul  Caston  conducts 
four  of  the  performances  of  the  Monte  Carlo  Ballet  Russe  in  the  Ballet's  week  in 

'See  Overtones,  Vol,  VIII,  No.  1. 
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Philadelphia  (February  28-March  5)  with  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra.  The  programs 
include  three  performances  of  Rimsky-KorsakofF's  "Le  Coq  d'Or,"  given  then  as  a 
ballet  for  the  first  time  in  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Sylvan  Levin  is  forming  a  symphony 
orchestra  for  the  Philadelphia  Music  Center. 

Casimir  Hall 

A  faculty  recital  was  given  in  Casimir  Hall  by  Mme.  Elisabeth  Schumann  on 
Monday  evening,  February  7th,  a  program  of  lieder:  Schubert's  "Wohin,"  "Du  bist 
die  Ruh,"  "Die  Vogel,"  "Lied  im  Griinen";  Schumann's  "Der  Nussbaum,"  and 
"Auftrage";  Brahms's  "Es  traumte  mir,"  and  "Vergebliches  Standchen";  Hugo 
Wolf's  "In  dem  Schatten  meiner  Locken,"  "Bedeckt  mich  mit  Blumen,"  "Maus- 
fallenspriichlein,"  and  "Elfenlied";  and  Richard  Strauss's  "Gliickes  genug,"  "All 
mein  Gedanken,"  "Morgen,"  and  "Muttertandelei".  Mr.  Harry  Kaufman  played 
the  piano  accompaniments. 

Mr.  Anton  Torello,  instructor  in  Double  Bass,  will  give  a  recital  in  March. 

It  is  the  policy  of  The  Curtis  Institute  occasionally  to  present  guest  artists  in 
recital  at  the  school.  Students  heard  Mr.  Artur  Rubinstein,  eminent  Polish  pianist 
now  touring  the  United  States,  in  recital  in  Casimir  Hall  on  the  evening  of  February 
22nd.  Mr.  Rubinstein's  program  consisted  of  the  Bach-Busoni  Toccata  in  C;  the  Cesar 
Franck  Prelude,  Chorale,  and  Fugue;  Poulenc's  Mouvements  Perpetuels  (Balance, 
Modere,  Alerte),  a  Debussy  group:  the  Prelude  in  A  minor  from  the  Suite,  Ondine, 
and  Minstrels;  the  Forlane  from  Ravel's  Le  Tombeau  de  Couperin;  Stravinsky's 
"Petrouchka"  Sonata,  written  for  and  dedicated  to  Mr.  Rubinstein;  and  a  Chopin 
group:  the  Barcarolle,  two  Mazurkas,  a  Nocturne,  and  the  Polonaise.  A  particular 
interest  in  this  guest  recital  to  us  at  The  Curtis  Institute  lay  in  Mr.  Rubinstein's 
being  a  son-in-law  of  a  former  faculty  member,  our  beloved  Mr.  Emil  Mlynarski. 

On  Monday  evening,  March  14th,  students  will  have  the  opportunity  of  hearing 
the  Town  Hall  program  (to  be  given  on  the  15th)  of  the  Curtis  String  Quartet. 

Several  graduation  recitals  have  appeared  in  the  Casimir  Hall  calendar.  That 
of  Jeanette  Weinstein,  unavoidably  postponed  because  of  illness  (Miss  Weinstein 
received  her  diploma  in  1936),  was  given  on  the  evening  of  January  3d.  Miss  Wein- 
stein has  continued  her  study  of  piano  with  Mr.  David  Saperton. 

Walter  Baker,  who  has  studied  organ  with  Dr.  Alexander  McCurdy,  and  who 
receives  his  diploma  in  May,  played  his  graduation  recital  on  the  evening  of  Feb- 
ruary 14th. 

Oscar  Shumsky,  violinist  and  graduate  student  with  Mr.  Efrem  Zimbalist,  gives 
his  graduation  recital  March  1st,  having  received  his  diploma  in  1936. 

Claribel  Gegenheimer,  another  of  Dr.  McCurdy's  pupils  also  being  graduated  in 
May,  plays  her  graduation  recital  on  March  12th. 

Other  graduation  recitals  in  the  calendar  are  those  of  Leonard  Rose,  'cellist 
(pupil  of  Mr.  Felix  Salmond),  and  Eudice  Shapiro,  violinist  (pupil  of  Mr.  Efrem 
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Zimbalist).  Mr.  Rose  will  receive  the  diploma  of  The  Curtis  Institute  in  May.  Miss 
Shapiro  was  graduated  in  1933;  her  recital  has  been  deferred  because  of  her  public 
activity,  but  will  be  given  this  spring. 

Two  of  the  younger  students  of  the  Institute  are  scheduled  for  recitals  in  March ; 
Rafael  Druian,  student  of  violin  with  Mme.  Lea  Luboshutz,  and  Margot  Ros,  student 
of  piano  with  Mme.  Martha  Halbwachs  Massena. 

Students  of  harp  with  Dr.  Carlos  Salzedo  gave  a  recital  on  the  evening  of  Feb- 
ruary 25th:  Reba  Robinson,  Pearl  Chertok,  June  Nanson,  Lynne  Wainwright,  and 
Rebecca  Lewis. 

Other  student  recitals  will  be  given  during  the  remainder  of  the  year. 


Casimir  Hall — Dr.  Hofmann 
Dr.  Josef  Hofmann  will  play  his  annual  recital  in  Casimir  Hall  early  in  April. 


Kadio 

Interesting  and  varied  programs  are  being  given  in  the  Curtis  Institute  series 
of  radio  concerts  on  Wednesday  afternoons  of  the  school  year.  A  recent  concert 
(February  23d)  featured  a  premiere:  seven  songs  in  cyclic  form  for  high  voice  and 
string  quintet  composed  by  the  head  of  the  Composition  Department,  Mr.  Rosario 
Scalero.  The  songs  were  performed  by  students.  These  concerts  are  broadcast  over 
the  coast-to-coast  network  of  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System. 


Concert  Course 

Concerts  in  the  Concert  Course  now  total  fifty,  with  the  distinct  probability 
of  additional  bookings  before  the  end  of  the  season  is  reached.  Recitals  have  been 
given  by  Jorge  Bolet,  pianist,  Eudice  Shapiro,  and  Rafael  Druian,  violinists,  and 
Leonard  Rose,  'cellist;  joint  recitals  by  Elsie  MacFarlane,  contralto,  and  Fritz 
Krueger,  tenor;  Florence  Kirk,  soprano,  and  Ellwood  Hawkins,  baritone;  and  by 
Jorge  Bolet  and  Ellwood  Hawkins.  Several  trios — flute,  harp,  and  "cello;  violin,  harp, 
and  'cello;  violin,  'cello,  and  piano — are  in  demand.  An  orchestral  program,  to  be 
conducted  by  Joseph  Levine,  is  being  arranged  at  Girard  College,  Philadelphia,  for 
March  18th. 

To  Help  Dedicate  The  Franklin  Institute 

The  Curtis  Institute  has  been  invited  to  participate  musically  in  the  dedication 
of  The  Franklin  Institute.  The  three-day  ceremonies,  to  be  held  in  May,  will  draw 
to  Philadelphia  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  representatives  of  the  British 
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and  Canadian  Governments.  It  is  expected  that  a  program  of  chamber  music  will  be 
given  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Louis  Bailly,  head  of  Curtis  Institute's  Chamber 
Music  Department. 

We  regret  to  announce  that  two  concerts  of  chamber  music,  scheduled  for  the 
Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art  and  the  Town  Hall,  New  York  City,  have  been  unavoid- 
ably postponed. 

"life"  looks  at  the  Institute 

Much  interest  was  aroused  at  The  Curtis  Institute  by  the  project  of  the  magazine 
LIFE  in  photographing  our  school.  With  ill-controlled  impatience  we  await  the 
pictures'  release,  and  imagine  LIFE's  sales  line  will  leap  skyward  at  what  we  call  the 
"Curtis  Institute  number".  The  picture  of  the  opera  class  on  our  own  page  42  is  by 
LIFE,  the  photographer  being  Mr.  Fritz  Henle.  Could  our  admiration  of  LIFE's  photog- 
raphy be  expressed  more  eloquently? 


Commencement 

The  fifth  Commencement  will  occur  Tuesday  afternoon.  May  17th,  with  exercises 
in  Gasimir  Hall.  Approximately  twenty-four  students  will  be  graduated. 


Parties 

We  are  so  serious  at  The  Curtis  Institute  in  our  attention  to  Music  that  social 
activity  is  almost  crowded  out  of  our  schedule.  The  annual  Christmas  party  given 
by  the  President  occurred  on  the  evening  of  December  15th.  Probably  the  usual  dance 
will  follow  the  Commencement  exercises. 


LATE    NEWS 


Mr.  Fritz  Reiner,  Curtis  Institute  instructor  of 
Conducting,  and  conductor  of  the  Curtis  Symphony 
Orchestra,  has  accepted  an  appointment  to  the 
post  of  musical  director  of  the  Pittsburgh  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  for  next  season. 
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PRESIDENT  BOK  ADDRESSES  THE  SCHOOL 


I 


N  1924  Mrs.  Edward  Bok,  daughter  of  Mr.  Cyrus  H.  K.  Curtis, 
founded  The  Curtis  Institute  of  Music  in  her  father's  name. 


Casimir  Hall  is  the  scene  of  many  such  gatherings  as  this.  The 
President's  talks  are  informal,  and  the  delightful  atmosphere  which 
she  creates,  as  well  as  the  words  that  she  speaks,  leaves  unforgettable 
impressions. 


Photograph  by  Fritz  Henie — Counesv  of  LIFE 
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OVERTONES,  as  the  voice  of  The  Curtis  Institute,  extends  to 
Dr.  Josef  Hofmann,  inspired  Director  of  our  school  1927-1938,  warm- 
est good  wishes  for  the  years  to  come,  and  the  hope  that  these  years 
may  be  joyous  and  fruitful. 


Anniversaries  being  somewhat  conspicuous  in  news  columns  these 
days,  it  may  be  pertinent  to  mention  that  a  few  of  the  faculty  have 
been  with  The  Curtis  Institute  ten  years  or  longer:  Mme.  Isabelle 
Vengerova,  Mr.  David  Saperton,  and  Dr.  Carlos  Salzedo,  fourteen 
years;  Dr.  Louis  Bailly,  and  Messrs.  Felix  Salmond,  Rosario  Scalero, 
and  Emilio  de  Gogorza,  and  the  orchestra  men  Messrs.  Anton  Torello, 
William  Kincaid,  Marcel  Tabuteau,  Anton  Horner,  Saul  Caston, 
Philip  Donatelli,  and  Oscar  Schwar,  thirteen  years;  Mmes.  Lea 
Luboshutz  and  Renee  Longy  Miquelle,  twelve  years;  Mr.  Harry 
Kaufman,  eleven  (but  he  was  accompanist  at  the  school  for  the  pre- 
ceding three);  and  Mr.  Efrem  Zimbalist,  and  Miss  Mary  Wesner  of 
the  Academic  Department,  ten  years. 


Mr.  Moriz  Rosenthal,  now  celebrating  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
his  American  debut,  was  a  member  of  the  faculty  in  1927-8. 


The  Curtis  Institute  is  in  its  fifteenth  year. 


The  present  is  the  tenth  annual  series  of  Curtis  Institute  radio  con- 
certs over  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System. 
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THE  Institute  began  the  year  with  three  new  members  of  the  faculty, 
Mmes.  Eufemia  Giannini  Gregory  and  Louise  Andre  Tabuteau, 
and  Mr.  Leo  Rosenek.  As  was  announced  last  spring,  Mme.  Elisabeth 
Schumann  now  teaches  Voice.  The  unexpected  return  of  Mr.  Rosario 
Scalero  in  October  means  that  all  work  in  Composition  will  be  done 
in  Philadelphia  and  at  the  school  instead  of  in  Italy  according  to 
original  plans. 

Mme.  Gregory  is  not  a  newcomer.  She  has  been  at  the  Institute 
before  as  instructor,  in  1928-9,  when  as  teacher  of  Italian  diction  she 
was  a  part  of  the  vocal  department  under  Mme.  Marcella  Sembrich. 
At  that  time  Mme.  Gregory  was  also  a  faculty  member  in  the  Aca- 
demic Department,  instructor  of  the  Italian  language,  and  it  is  in  these 
two  capacities,  and  also  as  instructor  of  Voice,  that  she  returns  to 
the  Institute  now.  She  began  her  vocal  training  with  her  father,  who 
was  an  internationally  noted  dramatic  tenor,  and  continued  it  in  Italy 
with  Mme.  Gigola,  pupil  of  Lamperti  and  exponent  of  the  Lamperti 
method  of  bel  canto.  Mme.  Gregory  later  was  a  private  pupil  of  Mme. 
Sembrich,  with  whom  she  continued  at  The  Curtis  Institute,  and  after- 
wards studied  with  Richard  Hageman  and  Frank  La  Forge.  She  made 
her  European  debut  as  "Mimi"  in  "La  Boheme",  had  many  appear- 
ances in  Italy  both  in  concert  and  in  opera,  and  sang  before  the  Italian 
royal  family  and  also  for  the  wounded  Allied  soldiers  in  Italy  during 
the  World  War.  She  also  has  appeared  extensively  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  Mme.  Gregory  lives  in  Philadelphia  and  is  a  sister  of 
Dusolina  and  Vittorio  Giannini. 

Nor  is  Mme.  Tabuteau  a  stranger.  She  is  the  wife  of  oboe  and 
woodwind  ensemble  instructor  Marcel  Tabuteau.  The  home  of  the 
Tabuteaus  is  in  France  and  they  return  to  it  each  summer,  spending 
winters  in  Philadelphia  for  M.  Tabuteau's  work  with  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra  and  at  The  Curtis  Institute  and  Mme.  Tabuteau's  at  Shipley 
School,  Bryn  Mawr,  and  now  at  the  Institute,  as  French  instructor. 

(Continued  on  page  11) 
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THE  CURTIS  INSTITUTE  mourns  the  passing 
of  two  friends : 


LEOPOLD  GODOWSKY 


ALMA  GLUCK  ZIMBALIST 


MR.  ROSARIO  SCALERO 
carried  his  Composition  students  to  Italy- 
last  summer.  Work  continued  by  all  at 
Curtis  Institute  in  October 


MME.  ELISABETH  SCHUMANN 


OVERTONES 


Another  Year  (continued  from  page  6) 

Mr.  Rosenek  was  a  conductor  at  the  Munich  Opera  in  the  days  of 
Felix  Mottl,  and  later  was  a  conductor-collaborator  of  Bruno  Walter 
at  the  Munich  Festivals.  After  the  World  War,  in  which  Mr.  Rosenek 
served  in  the  Austrian  Army,  he  became  accompanist  for  numerous 
famous  singers,  among  whom  were  Julia  Gulp,  Leo  Slezak,  and  Lotte 
Lehmann.  Lotte  Lehmann  he  accompanied  on  all  her  European  tours 
for  the  past  eight  years.  Later,  Mr.  Rosenek  became  associated  with 
Mme.  Elisabeth  Schumann  as  accompanist,  and  he  has  played  the 
piano  accompaniments  for  numerous  of  her  recordings.  Mme.  Schu- 
mann's recital  November  13th  in  the  Town  Hall,  New  York  City,  was 
the  occasion  for  Mr.  Rosenek 's  first  professional  public  appearance  in 
the  United  States.  He  was  a  piano  pupil  of  Julius  Epstein  and  after- 
wards of  Ferrucio  Busoni,  privately,  and  also  studied  theory  with 
Eusebius  Mandyczewski — all  in  Vienna.  The  honorary  title  of  Pro- 
fessor was  bestowed  on  Mr.  Rosenek  by  the  last  Austrian  President, 
Mr.  Wilhelm  Miklas. 

President  Mary  Louise  Curtis  Bok  addressed  the  school  on  Sunday 
afternoon,  October  9th,  greeting  students  and  welcoming  newcomers. 
An  informal  tea  and  reception  followed. 

The  musical  activity  of  the  school  began  on  the  opening  day, 
October  3rd,  with  the  first  of  a  series  of  thirty  radio  concerts  over  the 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System's  coast-to-coast  network.  The  day  for 
the  broadcasts  has  been  changed  to  Monday  from  Wednesday  and 
beginning  October  31st  the  period  became  a  full  hour.  Students  of 
Music  Criticism  from  the  class  of  Mr.  Samuel  ChotzinofF  are  com- 
mentators, an  innovation  this  year.  There  will  be  several  broadcasts 
of  chamber  music  and  four  by  the  Curtis  Symphony  Orchestra,  as  well 
as  programs  by  soloists.  Just  before  the  Christmas  holidays  a  concert 
of  Christmas  music  will  be  broadcast  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Alexander  McCurdy,  using  the  boy  choir  of  St.  James's  Episcopal 
Church,  Philadelphia,  besides  Curtis  Institute  students.  It  is  expected 
there  will  be  a  departure  from  the  regular  procedure,  substituting 
recitations  from  the  literary  classics  superimposed  on  "fading",  for 
the  usual  announcements  of  musical  numbers.  The  broadcasts  will  be 
continued  during  the  Christmas  holidays. 

(Concluded  on  page  16) 
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FLORENCE  KIRK,  soprano 

sang  title  role  in  "Aida"  with  Philadelphia 

Civic  Grand  Opera  Company,  November  17 


SOL  KAPLAN,  pianist 

debuts  in  Town  Hall,  New  York  City, 

February  21, 1939.  Debut  awarded  him  by  Society 

for  Advancement  of  Young  Musicians 

upon  unanimous  vote  of  nine  judges 


PHYLLIS  MOSS,  fianist 

two  solo  appearances  since  May 

ith  Philadelphia  Civic  Symphony  Orchestra 


but 


JAMES  SHOMATE,  accompanist 

played  for  Richard  Bonelli  in  Los  Angeles,  September  27; 

accompanist  for  Wilbur  Evans 


ROBERT  GAY,  iantme 

Philadelphia  Orchestra  soloist,  Concert  for  Youth,  October  19; 

"Elijah"  and  other  Oratorios 

Second  Presbyterian  Church,  Philadelphia 
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NOAH  BIELSKI,  vioUmst 

soloist  Greenwich  Orchestra, 

New  York  City,  August  17,  Federal  Orchestra, 

New  York  City,  November  27, 

Philadelphia  Orchestra, 

Concert  for  Youth,  December  14 


MARGOT  ROS,  fianist 

recital  in  Havana,  July  6 

for  Pro  Arte  Musical  Society; 

Cuban  Embassy,  Washington,  November  11, 

for  Cuban  Ambassador 


UTi 


EDWARD  OGORMAN 

assistant  to  Mr.  Samuel  Chotzinoff  as  music  critic  on  New  York  Post; 

conducting  weekly  broadcast  for  NBC 


MR.  FELIX  SALMOND 

who  November  21st  in  Casimir  Hall 

celebrated  a  number  of  things 


OVERTONES 


SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  5 
on  NBC  at  10  p.m.  EST;  9  p.m.  CST;  8  p.m.  MST;  7  p.m.  PST 


"In  a  moment  we  shall  hear  two  new  orchestral  works  by  the  American 
composer  Samuel  Barber  ..." 

It  is  the  voice  of  the  announcer  for  the  Toscanini  programs 
on  NBC. 

We  settle  back  expectantly.  In  the  recording  studio  at  The  Curtis 
Institute  Gordon  Mapes  watches  the  cutter  making  grooves  in  the 
virgin  disc.  Over  in  New  York  several  people  we  know  are  seeing  as 
well  as  hearing  tonight,  in  the  audience  gathered  in  Studio  8H  on  the 
eighth  floor  of  the  RCA  Building.  It  is  the  night  that  Arturo  Toscanini 
gives  Samuel  Barber's  Adagio  for  Strings  and  "Essay"  for  Orchestra 
their  world  premieres. 

Barber  premieres  have  been  rather  frequent  during  the  past  two 
years,  but  these,  tonight,  are  of  prime  significance. 

".  .  .  Mr.  Toscanini  is  returning  to  the  center  of  the  stage.  We  shall 
hear  these  two  pieces  by  Samuel  Barber:  Adagio  jor  Strings,  and  'Essay' 
for  Orchestra."  ,  .  . 

And  the  first  notes  of  the  Adagio,  evoked  by  the  great  Italian 
maestro  from  the  strings  of  the  NBC  Symphony  Orchestra,  come 
over  the  air  and  out  of  the  radio  across  the  room.  We  have  heard  the 
Adagio  before,  in  its  original  string  quartet  form.  In  its  new  dress  it 
is  lovelier  than  ever. 

The  "Essay"  follows,  played  by  the  full  Orchestra.  The  work  was 
completed  only  last  spring. 

The  hands  of  Mrs.  Bok,  Maestro  Scalero,  and  Gian  Carlo  Menotti 
are  among  those  we  hear  clapping. 

"Mr.  Toscanini  is  leading  the  composer,  Mr.  Barber,  up  to  the  stand 
in  the  center  of  the  stage  .  .  .  Mr.  Toscanini  is  bringing  Mr.  Barber  out 
again. "... 
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Another  Year  (continued  from  page  11) 

The  Concert  Course  also  got  under  way  in  October.  Thirty  engage- 
ments for  students  as  soloists  and  in  small  groups  are  booked  for  the 
present  season,  as  of  November  1st. 

Casimir  Hall  concerts  opened  officially  November  21st.  On  that 
evening  Mr.  Felix  Salmond,  with  Ralph  Berkowitz  at  the  piano, 
played  a  recital  of  Beethoven,  Brahms,  and  Debussy  Sonatas,  and 
the  Prelude,  Sarabande,  and  Gigue  in  D  minor  from  Suite  No.  2  of 
Johann  Sebastian  Bach  for  'cello  unaccompanied.  The  recital  celebrated 
the  thirtieth  anniversary  of  Mr.  Salmond's  professional  debut  (London 
1908)  and,  informally,  his  birthday  and  marriage  anniversary  besides. 
Midway  of  the  program  the  recitalists  paused  and  played  the  Andante 
from  the  Bach  A  minor  violin  Sonata  ('cello  arrangement  by  Alexander 
Siloti)  in  memory  of  Prof.  Leopold  Godowsky. 

Mr.  Lester  Englander  gives  a  song  recital  December  1st. 

Dr.  Carlos  Salzedo  has  scheduled  a  student  recital  (harpists)  for 
December  9th. 

We  are  also  to  hear  a  viola-piano  recital  by  Dr.  Louis  Bailly  and 
Miss  Genia  Robinor,  December  14th. 

On  January  30,  1939,  the  Institute  presents  Mile.  Nadia  Boulanger, 
who  will  lecture  on  J.  S.  Bach — his  Little  Organ  Book:  its  religious 
meaning  and  technical  achievement.  The  position  of  Mile.  Boulanger 
in  the  musical  world  is  well  known.  In  1937-8  she  lectured  at  Harvard, 
Radcliffe,  and  Wellesley  Colleges,  and  conducted  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  in  a  performance  of  Faure's  Requiem. 

The  first  three  of  the  historical  series  of  concerts  being  prepared 
and  given  by  a  group  of  graduates  and  students  occurred  on  October 
18th,  November  1st,  and  November  23d.  The  next  will  be  given  on 
December  7th.  The  six  other  dates  have  not  been  scheduled. 

The  Institute  has  "open  house"  for  students,  faculty,  and  staff  on 
Friday  evenings.  As  always,  there  will  be  a  Christmas  party  at  the 
school  just  before  the  Christmas  holidays. 
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The  Curtis  String  Quartet,  developed  in  the  Chamber  Music  Depart- 
ment by  Dr.  Louis  Bailly,  is  now  the  official  quartet  of  The  Curtis 
Institute.  The  Quartet  this  season  tours  the  United  States  from  coast 
to  coast  and  from  the  Canadian  border  to  Texas,  and  also  appears  in 
Canada.  An  interesting  activity  is  the  presentation  of  the  entire  cycle 
of  the  Beethoven  String  Quartets  in  five  concerts  for  the  Griffith  Music 
Foundation,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 

The  members  are  Jascha  Brodsky  and  Charles  Jaffe,  violins.  Max 
Aronoff,  viola,  and  Orlando  Cole,  violoncello. 
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by  Ralph  Berkowitz 

(The  project  described  in  this  article  is  now  under  way.  The  committee  in  charge 
consists  of  graduates  Ralph  Berkowitz,  S.  Joseph  Levine,  and  Vladimir  SokolofF. 
Vocal  ensembles,  when  used,  will  be  trained  by  Miss  Elizabeth  Westmoreland. 
Chamber  orchestras  will  be  conducted  by  Ezra  Rachlin,  Mr.  Levine,  and  other 
graduates.  Students  of  Music  Criticism  will  supply  program  notes:  Curtin  Winsor, 
Edward  O'Gorman,  and  John  Briggs.  All  music  performed  is  from  the  Curtis 
Institute  Library. — £</.) 

A  SERIES  of  ten  concerts  will  be  given  in  Casimir  Hall  during  the 
present  school  year,  the  preparation  and  performance  of  which 
will  rest  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  graduate  and  undergraduate  body. 
This  will  mark  a  new  departure  in  the  Institute's  musical  life,  since 
there  will  be  no  active  guidance  by  any  major  faculty  member. 

The  series  will  attempt  to  sketch,  concertwise,  the  high  points  of 
music's  development  through  the  period  from  the  early  seventeenth 
century  down  to  the  present.  In  addition  to  well  known  masterworks, 
the  music  to  be  performed  includes  seldom  heard  works  and  unusual 
combinations  of  vocal  and  instrumental  chamber  music  as  well  as  solo 
compositions.  These  works  will  be  chosen  firstly  because  of  their 
relation  to  the  main  currents  of  musical  thought,  secondly  for  their 
inherent  value.  The  programs  will  avoid  music  of  a  bizarre  or  arti- 
ficially effective  nature. 

Starting  with  two  concerts  devoted  to  the  seventeenth  century 
masters,  such  as  Purcell,  Frescobaldi,  and  Buxtehude,  the  programs 
will  trace  chronologically  the  art  of  solo  and  chamber  music  to  its 
present  state  of  development. 

It  is  in  seventeenth  century  music  that  we  find  the  beginnings  of  a 
new  treatment  of  the  voice,  the  founding  of  the  great  Italian  school  of 

(G}acinued  on  page  21) 
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JOHN  SIMMS,  pianist,  engaged  for 
solo  appearance  Little  Rock 
Svmphony  Orchestra,  January  5,  1939 

LVXN'E  WAINWRIGHT,  substituting 
n  second  harp  position, 
Philadelphia  Orchestra 


FREDERICK  VOGELGESANG, 
tioltnist,  soloist 
Canton  Symphony 
Orchestra,  November  9 


RICHARD  PURVIS  conducts  the  boy  choir  of  St.  James'; 
(organist  and  assistant  choirmaster) 


Photograph  bjr  Charles  E.  Hires  111,  student  Episcopal  Acadetnj 
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SIDNEY  FOSTER,  pianist 
wins  MacDowell  contest  for 
New  York  City  debut;  engaged  for 
solo  appearance  Dallas  Symphony 
March  11,  1939 


WALTER  BARER,  organist  and  choir  director 
First  Baptist  Church,  Philadelphia,  will 
be  soloist  with  Civic  Symphony,  Irvine 
Auditorium,  December  11;  guest  recitalist 
Wanamaker  organ,  December  17  and  23 


LESTER  ENGLANDER 

in  charge  of  voice  instruction  Bronx 

House  Music  School,  New  York  City; 

cantor  Madison  Avenue  Temple,  Baltimore; 

baritone  soloist  First  Baptist  Church, 

Philadelphia;  French  instructor  Curtis  Institute 
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RALPH  BERKOWITZ 

accompanist  for  Mr.  Felix  Salmond  has 

numerous  transcriptions  and   musical 

arrangements  to  his  credit 


Music's  Development  (continued  from  page  18) 

violin  playing,  and  many  extremely  in- 
teresting aspects  of  the  development  of 
form.  From  these  art-works  there  was  to 
emerge,  in  the  sonata,  one  of  the  chief 
manifestations  of  later  European  music. 
Indeed,  it  is  in  these  works,  which  we 
now  consider  experimental,  that  so  many 
basic  qualities  of  musical  art  are  found. 
Not  only  is  there  important  progress  in 
structural  and  technical  principles,  but 
the  beginning  of  a  definite  characteriza- 
tion in  thematic  material. 

Therewill  follow  three  concerts  prima- 
rily devoted  to  the  great  German  and  Ital- 
ian composers  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Here,  in  the  age  of  Bach  and  Handel,  we  are  confronted  with  one 
of  the  few  periods  in  musical  history  where  there  is  little  inclination 
for  experiment  and  change.  It  is  largely  an  era  of  consolidation  and 

enlargement  of  already  accepted  ideals. 
In  these  concerts  we  will  deal  mainly 
with  the  flowering  of  the  Baroque  style 
in  the  works  of  Bach,  and  also  will  depict 
in  the  art  of  such  men  as  Domenico 
Scarlatti  and  Carl  Philip  Emmanuel  Bach 
the  beginnings  of  the  classical  sonata.  A 
marked  influence  of  these  artists  is  to  be 
observed  in  the  works  of  Haydn,  Mozart, 
and  Beethoven,  their  successors.  An  in- 
teresting phase  of  the  art  of  the  early 
part  of  the  century,  and  one  which  is 
closely  related  to  a  new  aspect  of  harmonic 
style,  will  be  shown  in  the  works  for  violin  and  figured  bass  by  such 
men  as  Nardini  and  Tartini. 

Three  concerts  of  nineteenth  century  music  will  follow.  The  first 
will  be  given  largely  to  Beethoven,  the  inheritor  of  the  great  traditions 
of  the  classical  sonata  who,  by  astonishing  insight,  took  this  structure 


S.  JOSEPH  LEVINE 
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VLADIMIR  SOKOLOFF 
accompanist  for  Mr.  Efrera  Zimbalist 
whom  he  assists  in  a  presentation  of  the 
entire  library  of  Bach,  Beethoven,  and 
Brahms  violin  and  piano  sonatas,  in  Town 
Hall,  New  York  City,  this  season 

of  "formal  beauty"  and  from  it  created  an  art-work  of  vast  human 
implications.  Succeeding  performances  will  show  the  rise  of  Romanti- 
cism and  the  increasing  growth  of  nationalistic  tendencies,  these 
movements  in  musical  art  having,  as  always,  an  affinity  to  political 
and  cultural  thought  of  the  times. 

Contemporary  movements  and  ideas  are  mirrored  also  in  many 
musical  trends  of  our  present  century,  to  which  two  concerts  will 
be  devoted. 

From  the  large  number  of  varied  and  conflicting  schools  of  thought, 
such  as  Busoni's  neo-classicism,  Debussy's  impressionism,  and  Schoen- 
berg's  atonality,  one  can  feel  the  striving  and  search  for  new  artistic 
ideals.  Of  lesser  known  contemporary  composers  there  is  also  a  large 
amount  of  serious  work  to  be  considered.  Van  Dieren,  Toch,  and  Wal- 
ton, among  others,  belong  to  this  category.  While  at  present  it  seems 
that  some  of  these  efforts  have  already  led  into  a  cul-de-sac,  the  out- 
come of  others  is  still  beyond  our  musical  horizon. 

The  difficulty  which  a  project  of  this  nature  presents  is  immediately 
apparent.  It  is  virtually  impossible  to  show  adequately  the  many  facets 
of  a  composer's  genius  (and  thus  a  relatively  complete  picture  of 
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musical  development)  by  performing  two  or  three  of  his  works. 
Especially  is  this  true  when  we  consider  the  tremendous  output  of 
almost  all  the  composers  whose  music  will  be  heard.  The  works  of 
Bach,  for  instance,  are  published  in  the  Bach  Gesellschaft  edition  in 
sixty  large  volumes,  while  in  his  catalogue  of  the  works  of  Mozart, 
Kochel  lists  nearly  six  hundred  compositions. 

However,  just  as  an  artist,  by  a  drawing  of  few  lines,  is  able  to 
disclose  many  vital  characteristics  of  his  subject,  so  will  this  series, 
by  presenting  several  significant  masterworks  of  the  past  three  hundred 
years,  seek  primarily  to  establish  the  constant,  if  exceedingly  varied, 
expressions  of  profound  import  in  the  history  of  a  great  art. 

George  Dyson  in  an  illuminating  little  book  has  observed  that 
■'All  music  is  modern  when  it  is  written."  Perhaps  more  than  anything 
else  will  these  concerts  show  that  all  great  music  remains  modern  no 
matter  when  it  was  written. 
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by  Leo  Rosenek 


MUCH  has  been  written  about  the  differences  between  the  arts  but,  curi- 
ously enough,  two  of  the  arts,  music  and  poetry,  have  been  considered 
only  as  creative  arts,  in  the  same  light  as  painting,  sculpture,  and  archi- 
tecture and  so  the  most  essential  difference  between  what  we  may  call  the 
audible  arts  and  the  arts  of  design  has  not  been  mentioned.  As  to  music, 
with  which  we  are  more  interestedly  concerned,  this  difference  lies  in  the 
fact  that  musical  works,  unlike  other  art  works,  have  to  be  represented  to 
the  public  by  interpretative  artists.  A  statue,  a  painting,  a  building,  stands 
complete  as  its  creator  left  it,  but  the  completion  of  a  musical  work  is 
performance. 

It  can  readily  be  seen  how  important  interpretation  is  to  the  musical 
art  work. 

Interpretation  is  not  a  mechanical  process  according  to  the  composer's 
indications.  No.  It  is,  as  everybody  knows,  an  artistic  work  because  it 
requires  technique,  musicality,  theoretical  knowledge,  spirit,  and  so  on. 
But  many  overlook  the  fact  that  there  is  still  another  essential  in  order  that 
the  interpreter  may  be  entitled  to  call  himself  a  re-creating  artist. 

In  the  word  "re-creating"  is  found  the  explanation.  If  the  interpreter 
knows  so  well  the  individual  character  of  the  composer's  work  and  all  its 
details,  even  those  which  are  not  written  in  the  music,  the  composition 
performed  will  seem  to  have  been  created  again. 

One  of  Mozart's  most  important  utterances  was  "The  real  art  of  the 
interpreter  is  to  play  the  piece  in  the  right  tempo  and  everything  with  the 
right  expression  and  just  as  it  is  written,  so  that  one  may  believe  the  player 
is  identical  with  the  composer."' 

We  don't  mean  (and  Mozart  certainly  didn't  either)  that  the  interpreter 
is  not  to  play  or  sing  with  his  own  personal  feeling.  He  may,  but  the  com- 
poser's intentions  should  first  be  observed. 

'!.//«  of  Mozart  by  Otto  Jahn,  Vol.  I. 
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When  we  gaze  upon  one  of  the  masterworks  of  Michelangelo  we  not  only 
admire  its  imperishable  beauty  but  feel  overpowered  by  the  thought  that  we 
see  it  just  as  people  saw  it  centuries  ago  and  just  as  many  more  people  will 
see  it  (we  hope)  centuries  later,  unchanged  and  untouched  by  anyone,  and 
showing  the  innumerable  details  as  they  were  painted  by  the  creator's  own 
hand.  Must  we  not,  then,  have  a  great  desire  to  hear  Bach's  or  Beethoven's 
masterworks  in  the  same  unchanged  shapes  in  which  they  were  written  by 
their  creator? 

I  believe  there  is  nobody  who  would  answer  this  question  with  a  "No", 
and  the  real  artist  of  interpretation  considers  it  his  highest  goal  to  revere 
the  composer's  intentions  and  reveal  them  in  performances  to  the  public, 
as  much  as  possible. 

How  are  we  to  know  the  intentions  of  the  composer?  If  we  are  acquainted 
with  him  personally,  we  can  ask  him.  But  many  of  the  composers  we  would 
play  or  sing — are  dead. 

In  the  case  of  the  great  masters  of  the  past,  this  highest  goal  of  the 
interpretative  artist  could  not  possibly  be  reached  had  not  the  composer's 
intentions  been  handed  down  through  the  centuries  from  one  artist  and  from 
one  generation  of  artists  to  another,  particularly  by  teachers  to  their  pupils. 

This  continuance  of  the  creator's  ideals  we  call  Tradition,  and  we  mu- 
sicians must  consider  the  observance  of  Tradition  our  highest  duty. 

The  musicians  who  know  this  best  are  they  who  were  so  happy  as  to 
study  with  teachers  who  were  in  touch  with  immortal  creators  and  who 
considered  it  their  mission  to  preserve  those  creators'  ideals  and  to  spread 
them. 

Both  Epstein  and  Mandyczewski  were  friends  of  Johannes  Brahms. 
Epstein,  who  was  seventy  when  I  started  studying  with  him,  was  born  in 
1832,  four  years  after  Schubert  died.  Epstein's  first  Vienna  piano  teacher  was 
the  pianist  and  composer  Anton  Halm,  who  knew  Beethoven  and  Schubert 
personally.  One  therefore  can  be  sure  that  Julius  Epstein  must  have  had 
enormous  experience  in  questions  of  musical  classicism,  and  the  fact  is  that 
he  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  greatest  authorities  in  that  sphere.  Even 
his  great  contemporaries  Liszt,  Rubinstein,  Joachim,  and  others,  considered 
him  to  be  the  best  Schubert-  and  Mozart-player  of  his  time.  Even  Brahms, 
as  a  young  and  quite  unknown  man,  came  from  Hamburg  to  Vienna  to  seek 
Epstein's  advice  as  to  how  to  get  his  name  before  the  public.  My  lessons  with 
Epstein  during  six  years  I  can  never  forget,  because  he  inspired  me  with 
great  reverence  for  the  classical  master-creations. 

Felix  Mottl  was  another  artist  of  the  same  great  traditional  importance. 
This  famous  conductor  at  the  former  Munich  Hoftheater  had  been  musical 
assistant  to  Richard  Wagner  at  the  first  Bayreuth  Festivals.  Mottl  knew 
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the  minutest  intentions  of  Wagner  and  passed  on  the  great  Wagner  tradition 
to  numerous  young  musicians.-  Mottl's  interpretations  of  Mozart's  operas 
also  were  famous  over  the  whole  world.  It  was  my  greatest  pride  when,  on 
conducting  a  performance  of  "Don  Giovanni  "  at  the  Munich  Festivals  after 
Mottl's  death,  the  critics  called  special  attention  to  my  having  reproduced 
the  principal  details  of  Mottl's  Mozart  interpretation.  I  owe  Mottl  also 
many  exceedingly  interesting  inspirations  surrounding  the  Lieder  of  Hugo 
Wolff,  with  whom  Mottl  studied  at  the  Vienna  Conservatory. 

There  is  no  more  important  admonition  that  I  can  give  to  young  musicians 
than  this;  Guard  the  traditions  of  the  masterworks — then  you  will  he  bearers  of 
musical  treasure. 


'In  his  revisions  of  Wagner's  operas,  which  are  well  known  in  the  United  States,  Mottl  marked  hun- 
dreds of  Wagner's  desires.  Conductors  should  use  these  scores  instead  of  others. 


Mmb.  EUS.\BETH  SCHUM.WN  and  Mk.  LEO  ROSENEK 
following  a  recital  in  Cleveland 
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THE  Curtis  Institute  of  Music  will  begin  its  sixteenth  fiscal  year,  and  the 
school  proper  its  sixteenth  school  year,  with  a  new  Director  and  some 
new  members  of  the  faculty. 

Dr.  Randall  Thompson,  who  comes  to  us  from  the  music  department  of 
the  University  of  California,  becomes  Director  of  The  Curtis  Institute 
June  1st.  Dr.  Thompson  won  his  A.B.  and  M.A.  degrees  at  Harvard  and 
received  an  honorary  Mus.D.  degree  from  the  University  of  Rochester;  was 
Walter  Damrosch  Fellow  in  Music  Composition  at  the  American  Academy 
in  Rome  1922-5  and  had  the  Guggenheim  Fellowship  in  both  1929  and  1930. 
He  is  the  composer  of  two  symphonies  and  other  orchestral  works,  a  string 
quartet,  piano  music,  and  numerous  choral  works,  having  studied  composi- 
tion with  Ernest  Bloch.  Much  of  his  music  has  been  performed  in  Europe 
as  well  as  in  the  United  States  and  has  been  broadcast.  The  Boston  Symphony, 
New  York  Philharmonic-Symphony,  Rochester  Philharmonic,  and  Augusteo 
Orchestras  have  played  his  works.  An  important  and  most  interesting  activity 
was  the  conducting  of  an  investigation  (1933-5)  of  music  study  in  thirty 
colleges  of  the  United  States  for  the  Association  of  American  Colleges,  under 
a  grant  from  the  Carnegie  Corporation.  Dr.  Thompson's  findings  fiom  this 
study  are  published  in  his  book  "College  Music."  He  has  been  associated 
with  the  music  departments  of  Wellesley,  Harvard,  and  the  University  of 
California. 

As  Professor  of  Music  at  the  University  of  California,  Dr.  Thompson  has 
given  courses  in  Choral  Literature,  the  String  Quartets  of  Beethoven,  the 
Operas  of  Mozart,  and  a  graduate  course  in  Choral  Composition,  during  the 
present  season,  and  another  phase  of  his  work  has  been  the  conducting  of 
the  University  Chorus. 

He  is  married — his  wife  was  Margaret  Quavie  Whitney  of  Montclair, 
New  Jersey — and  the  Thompsons  have  four  children. 

It  is  Dr.  Thompson's  conviction  that  a  cultural  background  is  essential 
for  ever}'  music  student's  best  development.  In  this  he  but  follows  tradition. 
The  famous  conservatories  of  the  Old  World  were  headed  by  composers  and 
under  them  made  their  greatest  contributions  to  music.  In  the  late  17th  or 
early  18th  centurj',  Alessandro  Scarlatti  was  the  guiding  force  of  one  or  more 
of  the  Conservatorios  in  Naples.  The  famous  Ospedale  della  Pieta  in  Venice 
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was  headed  for  thirty  years  in  the  ISth  centurj-  by  Antonio  Vivaldi.  A  long 
stream  of  illustrious  composers  that  included  Durante,  Cimarosa,  Paisiello, 
Pergolesi,  and  Verdi  issued  from  the  original  Neapolitan  fount,  while  no 
less  a  musical  giant  than  Johann  Sebastian  Bach  stemmed  from  Vivaldi. 
The  Paris  Conservatoire  from  1822  to  1842  was  headed  by  Cherubini,  and 
following  him  by  numerous  other  composers,  and  as  a  result  produced 
Berlioz,  Halevy,  and  Boieldieu,  Saint-Saens,  Massenet,  Debussy,  and  others. 
The  St.  Petersburg  Conservator)-  had  its  most  flourishing  days  under  Anton 
Rubinstein,  and  this  is  certainly  true  also  of  the  Leipzig  Conservator)-  under 
Mendelssohn  and  Schumann. 

Dr.  Thompson  will  teach  in  addition  to  directing  our  school;  his  courses 
will  be  announced. 


;;?...  THOMPSON  conJjcun^  ;„^  J.i.  .cr^.;.  „;  California  Chorus  in  "The  Peaceibie 
Kjngdom"  (lUndall  Thompson),  December  2,  1938,  at  Berkeley 

Rudolf  Serkix,  who  will  teach  Piano  next  school  year,  made  his  American 
debut  five  years  ago  in  Washington,  D.  C,  at  one  of  the  Coolidge  Festivals, 
playing  with  Adolph  Busch,  violinist,  and  the  following  winter  appeared  as 
soloist  in  New  York  City  with  Toscanini  and  the  Philharmonic-Symphony. 
Carnegie  Hall,  recitals  and  additional  orchestral  appearances  followed  and 
the  art  of  Scrkin  at  the  piano  is  known  today  from  coast  to  coast. 

European  triumphs  preceded  Mr.  Serkin's  first  appearance  in  the  United 
States.  He  was  born  in  Bohemia,  of  Russian  parents,  and  at  four  read  music 
fluently  and  played  the  piano.  At  twelve  he  made  his  debut  with  the  Vienna 
Symphony   Orchestra,    having   studied    in    Vienna    with    Richard   Robert. 
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RUDOLF  SERKIN 


After  an  interlude  of  further  study,  during  which  he  enlarged  his  musical 
scope  by  a  course  in  composition  pursued  with  Arnold  Schonberg,  Mr. 
Serkin  toured  France,  England,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Spain,  and  Austria.  He 
has  made  numerous  tours  in  joint  recital  with  Adolph  Busch,  who  became 
his  father-in-law. 

The  Serkins  make  their  home  in  Basel  and  are  Swiss  citizens.  They  have 
one  daughter,  Ursula,  two  and  a  half  years  old. 

Two  newcomers  assumed  teaching  activity  mid-term  of  the  present  year. 
Dr.  Richard  Stohr,  formerly  of  Vienna,  has  begun  work  in  the  theory 
department,  and  Samuel  Barber,  who  is  a  newcomer  only  in  one  sense,  has 
formed  a  chorus  of  mixed  voices  which  he  conducts  in  Madrigals. 

Dr.  Stohr's  degree  is  a  medical  one,  obtained  at  the  University  of  Vienna. 
He  is  a  graduate  also  of  the  Conservatory  and  was  for  thirty-four  years 
Professor  of  Harmony  and  Musical  Form  at  that  institution.  A  pupil  of 
Robert  Fuchs,  Dr.  Stohr  has  composed  operas,  orchestral,  choral,  and 
chamber  music  works,  Lieder,  and  piano  and  organ  music.  He  has  written 
also  numerous  textbooks  of  which  the  Formenlehre  der  Musik  is  perhaps  the 
most  comprehensive. 
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RICHARD  Evelyn  Byrd  in  his  book  "Alone"  describes  a  musical- 
-  spiritual  experience  he  had  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  earth. 

Already  seven  weeks  had  passed  since  he  had  said  good-bye  to  the 
men  who  had  accompanied  him  to  "Advance  Base",  80°  08'  South, 
123  miles  by  trail  over  the  glacial  Barrier  from  "Little  America".  He 
had  been  playing  some  records,  using  the  repeater  he  had  made  him- 
self, and  at  midnight  went  "topside"  to  look  at  the  aurora  and  "some 
favorite  constellations",  leaving  the  door  of  his  shack  and  the  trap- 
door at  the  top  of  his  ladder  open  behind  him. 

The  record  then  playing  was  Beethoven's  Fifth  Symphony,  and 
the  music  floated  out  from  the  ice-buried  shack  upon  the  still,  pure 
air  of  the  early  Antarctic  night  (it  was  May  11th  and  the  sun  had  set 
for  its  four-and-a-half  months'  absence  about  three  weeks  before; 
temperatures  were  running  between  50°  and  60°  below  zero). 

"Presently",  the  Admiral  relates,  "I  began  to  have  the  illusion 
that  what  I  was  seeing  was  also  what  I  was  hearing,  so  perfectly  did 
the  music  seem  to  blend  with  what  was  happening  in  the  sky.  As  the 
notes  swelled,  the  dull  aurora  on  the  horizon  pulsed  and  quickened 
and  draped  itself  into  arches  and  fanning  beams  which  reached  across 
the  sky  until  at  my  zenith  the  display  attained  its  crescendo.  The 
music  and  the  night  became  one;  and  I  told  myself  that  all  beauty 
was  akin  and  sprang  from  the  same  substance.  I  recalled  a  gallant, 
unselfish  act  that  was  of  the  same  essence  as  the  music  and  the  aurora ' ' . 

The  Admiral  recorded  his  impressions  with  these  words  in  his 
diary  before  he  went  to  bed. 

For  the  revelations  of  "Alone"  the  entire  world  must  be  grateful. 

Extracts  from  "Alone",  by  Richard  Evelyn  Byrd,  are  printed  with 
the  permission  of  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,   New  York,   publishers. 
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<TTe  (she)  has  perfect  pitch!"  People  say  it  with  awe  and  write  it  with 
i  J_  importance.  It  might  be  gathered  that  "perfect  pitch"  is  a  kind  of 
magic  that,  without  effort,  and  almost  without  anything  else,  will  unfail- 
ingly lead  possessors  on  to  musical  brilliance. 

Is  it? 

Casimir  Hofmann,  the  father  of  Josef  Hofmann,  was  said  to  have  possessed 
the  sense  of  perfect  pitch  to  such  a  degree  that  if  he  heard  a  piece  performed 
in  a  key  other  than  the  one  in  which  it  was  familiar  to  him,  he  failed  to 
recognize  the  piece.  It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  that  Casimir  Hofmann  must 
have  found  this  an  annoyance. 

Mrs.  Mary  Louise  Curtis  Bok  once  hummed  a  musical  phrase  and  Dr. 
Hofmann,  who  heard  her,  exclaimed  mischievously,  "I  didn't  know  you  had 
perfect  pitch!"  Mrs.  Bok  remarks  that  she  herself  still  does  not  know  it — 
and,  moreover,  doesn't  wish  to  know. 

The  easy  and  fascinating  conclusion  to  this  second  little  "  tale  of  Hofmann" 
is  that  the  famed  pianist  himself  "has  perfect  pitch". 

At  The  Curtis  Institute  we  know  Dr.  Hofmann  as  a  man  of  strength  and 
determination.  If  he  does  possess  this  so-called  "perfect  pitch"  sense,  it  is 
safe  to  assume  that  he  never  in  his  life  has  permitted  it  to  interfere.  In  fact 
we  even  will  state  positively  that  it  neither  has  builded  his  career  nor 
wrecked  it! 

Well,  and  what  of  "perfect  pitch"?  It  is  well  known  that  numerous  indi- 
viduals can  instantly  identify  every  note  of  a  large  chord  played  upon  a 
piano  when  they  cannot  see  the  keys.  If  these  same  people  were  to  go  to  the 
opposite  side  of  the  world  and  hear  even  one  note  played  upon  the  Meegyaung, 
they  would  be  puzzled  to  name  it.  But  they  would  not  have  to  go  to  Burma 
nor  even  to  listen  to  an  instrument  of  a  foreign  musical  scale  to  be  challenged 
with  variations  in  pitch.  Presumably,  these  possessors  of  perfect  (sometimes 
even  called  absolute)  pitch  would  be  conscious  of  the  four-tenths  of  a  vibra- 
tion per  second  of  difference  (at  68°  F.)  between  London  and  New  York 
pitches  and  would  squirm  in  agony  at  the  three  whole  vibrations  difference, 
plus  six-tenths  of  a  one,  between  the  Leipzig  and  New  York  pitches.  Or 
would  they?  Poor  perfect  pitchers! 
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But  apparently,  then,  the  sense  of  perfect  pitch  varies  according  to  the 
particular  point  of  the  globe  where  the  individual  acquired  it  and  his  memory 
of  pitch  is  perfect  only  as  he  knows  pitch. 

In  the  history  of  pitch,  such  phenomena  as  the  three  pitches  of  the  English 
Elizabethan  era,  the  raising  of  the  '"classical  pitch"  used  by  composers  from 
Purcell  on  to  perhaps  Schubert,  and  the  various  later  attempts  at  bringing  it 
down  again,  the  organs  of  the  old  "high"  pitch  said  still  to  be  in  use  in 
England,  and  the  use  of  the  same  "high"  pitch  by  English  military  bands, 
lead  to  the  natural  wonder  whether  such  a  thing  as  "perfect"  pitch  exists 
at  all. 

Of  course,  a  good  memory  is  a  valuable  asset.  Yet  it  is  a  point  of  effi- 
ciency not  to  remember  non-essentials  in  order  that  brain  energy  may  be 
available  for  important  work.  Possibly  the  thing  for  the  possessor  of  an 
accurate  pitch  memory  to  do  is  to  accept  the  gift  with  modesty,  relegate  it 
to  its  proper  place  in  his  consciousness,  and  bend  his  energy  to  the  develop- 
ment of  other  talents. 


The  tone  of  pianos  and  violins  lately  has  concerned  certain  musical  and 
scientific  gentlemen.  As  to  the  former,  it  appears  that  not  even  the  world's 
most  gifted  virtuoso  can  produce  from  a  single  key  any  tone  other  than  can 
be  produced  by  a  child  or  a  mechanical  striking  device.  But  who  cares  for  a 
single  key? 

The  violins  are  being  scrutinized  by  a  group  of  scientists  at  Harvard  who 
want  to  find  out  why  it  is  not  possible  to  make  violins  in  the  modern  world 
equal  in  tone  to  the  fine  old  Italian  instruments.  Two  Curtis  Institute  people 
assisted  Dr.  Frederick  A.  Saunders  in  his  lecture  on  the  subject  at  the  Franklin 
Institute,  January  18th,  Mme.  Lea  Luboshutz  and  Mr.  Oscar  Shumsky,  the 
former  lending  her  Stradivarius,  the  famous  "Nightingale",  and  the  latter 
playing  it  and  two  other  violins  behind  a  screen.  This  is  known  as  the  blind- 
fold test,  the  audience  being  asked  to  identify  the  Stradivarius.  Curtis  Insti- 
tute-ians  may  pat  themselves  on  the  back  for  being  among  the  best  voters. 

Thus  Science  and  Art  are  the  best  of  friends  even  if  there  do  exist  a  few 
differences  of  opinion. 


"Art",  says  Don  Rose,  "is  said  to  be  a  serious  matter,  but  it  shouldn't 
be  so  solemn."  Bravo!  We  congratulate  the  popular  columnist  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Evening  Ledger  also  on  his  being  on  the  right  side  (our  side)  in  the 
question  of  Opera-in-English.    "Some  years  ago,"  he  relates,  "I  saw  'The 
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Barber  of  Seville'  in  the  Academy  of  Music,  and  by  extraordinary  accident 
managed  to  make  out  what  the  characters  were  talking  about.  It  struck  me 
as  funny  and  deserving  a  laugh.  Forty-six  opera  lovers  turned  and  frowned 
tremendously,  and  I  left  the  performance  with  an  acute  case  of  frostbite. 
Looking  it  up  in  the  libretto,  I  discovered  that  it  was  funny  and  that  the 
composer  meant  it  to  be."  It  couldn't  have  been  Curtis  Institute's  perform- 
ance of  "The  Barber"  a  few  years  ago  that  Mr.  Rose  attended,  for  that  one 
was  given  in  English  and  even  Mr.  Rose's  critical  brother  of  the  press,  Mr. 
Samuel  L.  Laciar,  admitted  that  "every  word  could  be  easily  understood." 
And  moreover  the  audience  laughed;  we  wanted  it  to  laugh. 


And  now,  having  arrived  at  Opera,  we  congratulate  the  new  Philadelphia 
Opera  Company  on  an  excellent  start.  A  capital  performance  of  "La  Boheme" 
was  given  January  19th;  Puccini's  Trilogy  ("The  Cloak,"  "Sister  Angelica," 
"Gianni  Schicchi"),  in  English,  March  30th.  Manager  C.  David  Hocker 
stepped  from  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  Youth  Concerts  Committee  into 
our  staff  last  year;  conductor  Sylvan  Levin  is  our  graduate. 


"The  Old  Maid  and  the  Thief",  new  radio  opera  by  Gian  Carlo  Menotti, 
will  be  performed  by  the  National  Broadcasting  Company  in  its  regular 
NBC  Symphony  time  Saturday,  April  22nd,  at  10  P.M.  Alberto  Erede,  who 
has  been  associated  with  the  Glyndeboume  Festivals  and  the  Salzburg  Opera 
Guild,  will  conduct,  and  the  orchestra  will  be  the  regular  NBC  Symphony. 
This  opera  has  been  composed  by  Mr.  Menotti  upon  commission  by  the 
National  Broadcasting  Company,  and  the  radio  performance  will  be  the 
world  premiere.  Again  Mr.  Menotti  has  written  his  own  libretto. 
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THIS  FIFTEENTH  YEAR  has  teemed  with  interest.  Inside  our  school  we  have 
realized  with  some  excitement  that  the  milestone  we  were  passing  marked 
the  end  of  an  era  and  we  were  about  to  begin  a  new  one.  Outside,  some 
remarkable  things  have  been  done  by  and  for  our  artists,  faculty,  graduate, 
and  student. 

Such,  for  instance,  as  Mr.  Zimbalist's  eleventh-hour  substitution  for  the 
ill  Mr.  Szigeti,  playing  the  identical  Brahms  Concerto  in  D  that  Mr.  Ormandy 
had  programmed  as  part  of  his  Brahms  cycle  in  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra 
season. 

Such,  for  instance,  as  graduate  Gian  Carlo  Menotti's  opera  "Amelia 
Goes  to  the  Ball"  being  performed  simultaneously  on  both  shores  of  our 
country  and  in  Europe.  Yes,  "Amelia"  went  to  the  ball  with  the  Musi- 
comedians  of  San  Francisco  in  Palm  Springs,  California,  January  19th,  and 
she  went  to  the  ball  three  times  with  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company  in 
New  York  that  same  month.  This  last  is  an  honor,  since  so  often  a  new 
work  produced  one  year  is  laid  aside  the  next  and  forgotten  in  succeeding 
years.  The  European  performance  was  in  Trieste. 

And  such,  for  instance,  as  student  Bernard  Williamson's  playing  an  organ 
recital  at  Wilmington,  North  Carolina,  "with  healthy  technic  and  with 
regard  to  tradition",  an  achievement  that  gave  us  peculiar  satisfaction, 
Mr.  Williamson  being  blind.  (We  hasten  to  add  that  the  recital  was  by  no 
means  Mr.  Williamson's  only  professional  activity.) 

Mme.  Schumann  gave  a  Town  Hall  recital  (occasioning  Mr.  Rosenek's 
American  debut)  and  a  recital  for  the  Philadelphia  Forum,  and  has  appeared 
in  Cleveland  and  Detroit;  Mr.  Salmond  played  Georges  Enesco's  Symphonic 
Concertante  with  the  Philharmonic-Symphony,  the  composer  conducting, 
and  took  part  in  several  Trio  of  New  York  performances;  Dr.  Bailly  and 
Miss  Robinor  gave  one  of  their  viola-piano  recitals  in  Town  Hall.  Dr.  Salzedo 
was  soloist  with  the  Rochester  Philharmonic  in  Rochester;  Mr.  Reiner  has 
been  guest  conductor  of  the  Ford  Sunday  Evening  Orchestra  and  has  brought 
his  own  orchestra,  the  Pittsburgh,  prominently  into  the  musical  picture  as 
one  of  the  great  orchestras  of  the  United  States.  He  has  been  named  as  one 
of  the  conductors  for  the  American  Lyric  Theatre  opening  this  month  in  New 
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York.  Mr.  Saperton  has  finished  a  symphonic  work,  "Midway  Plaisance", 
and  a  book  on  Transposition.  Mr.  Kaufman  has  been  soloist  with  the  Civic 
Orchestra  in  New  York  and  has  performed  frequently  as  assisting  artist, 
appearing  with  Maurice  Eisenberg  at  Peabody  Conservatory,  the  Harvard 
Club,  and  Town  Hall.  A  new  activity  of  Mr.  Zimbalist  is  the  holding  of  a 
two-day  forum,  following  a  recital,  at  colleges,  in  which  he  meets  and  con- 
fers with  students  and  teachers,  and  listens  to  the  student  orchestra  and 
other  rehearsals. 

Among  the  graduates,  Ezra  Rachlin  looms  large  as  an  actively  successful 
concert  pianist,  having  filled  many  engagements  this  season.  Iso  Briselli, 
violinist,  has  toured  the  eastern  half  of  the  country  and  given  a  Town  Hall 
recital.  Virginia  Majewski,  violist,  has  played  "lots  of  chamber  music" 
with  such  artists  as  Jascha  Heifetz  and  Toscha  Seidel  in  Los  Angeles,  and 
came  east  to  play  the  Mozart  Symphonic  Concertante  with  Eudice  Shapiro 
and  the  Indianapolis  Symphony  Orchestra,  Ferdinand  Schaefer,  the  Orches- 
tra's founder,  conducting.  In  Miss  Shapiro's  professional  activity  has  been 
a  solo  appearance  with  the  Detroit  Symphony. 

Barbara  Thorne  has  sung  the  role  of  "Mimi"  in  "La  Boheme"  and  the 
title  role  in  Puccini's  "Sister  Angelica";  Fritz  Krueger  "Rodolfo",  and 
"Luigi"  in  Puccini's  "The  Cloak";  and  Elsie  MacFarlane  "The  Princess"  in 
"Sister  Angelica",  performances  of  the  Philadelphia  Opera  Company. 

Zadel  Skolovsky,  1937  graduate,  was  the  only  pianist  chosen  by  the 
National  Music  League  from  this  spring's  auditions,  held  in  piano,  voice, 
and  strings,  for  concert  presentation  during  the  coming  season. 

Bernard  Frank  has  been  busy  as  accompanist  for  Curtis  Institute  graduates 
Natalie  Bodanya,  soprano  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera,  and  Iso  Briselli;  and 
for  Paul  Stassevitch  and  Robert  Virovai,  including  Virovai's  New  York 
recital  debut  in  Carnegie  Hall.  Leon  Zawisza,  concertmaster  of  the  Indian- 
apolis Symphony,  and  Jules  Seder,  first  bassoon  of  the  Kansas  City  Philhar- 
monic, played  concerti  with  their  orchestra. 

Two  eminently  successful  Philadelphia  teachers,  Florence  Frantz,  pianist, 
and  Benjamin  Grobany,  baritone,  have  made  professional  appearances.  Miss 
Frantz  with  the  Civic  Symphony  and  for  the  Matinee  Musical  Club  in  Phila- 
delphia and  for  the  Henry  Street  Settlement  in  New  York,  Mr.  Grobany 
recitals  in  Town  Hall  and  the  Academy  of  Music  Foyer.  Marjorie  Call 
Salzedo,  harpist,  has  continued  her  professional  activity  after  her  marriage, 
one  of  her  appearances  being  participation  in  the  Ravel  Memorial  Concert 
given  at  the  Beethoven  Association  in  New  York.  The  harp  department, 
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Dr.  Salzedo  reminds  us,  "has  endowed  var- 
ious symphony  orchestras  with  graduates". 
Casper  Reardon  was  first  harpist  of  the 
Cincinnati  Symphony  1927-32,  resigning  to 
devote  his  time  to  broadcasting.  Florence 
Wightman  is  Metropolitan  Opera  first 
harpist.  Alice  Chalifoux  is  first  harpist  of 
the  Cleveland  Orchestra.  Edna  Phillips 
and  Marjorie  Tyre  are  with  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra  as  first  and  assistant  first  harpists. 
Marjorie  Call  resigned  her  position  as  first 
harpist  of  the  Indianapolis  Symphony  upon 
her  marriage  and  was  succeeded  in  the  orches- 
tra by  Rebecca  Lewis,  present  first  harpist. 
We  have  observed  with  interest  the  sud- 
den musical  vitality  of  Dallas,  where  Jacques 
Singer  now  conducts  the  Symphony  Orchestra.  Mr.  Singer  was  a  student  of 
The  Curtis  Institute  1925-7.  His  sister,  Bronia,  and  Sidney  Foster,  both 
pianists  and  1938  graduates,  have  been  soloists  with  the  orchestra.  Mr. 
Foster's  appearances  (three),  preluded  with  a  private  recital,  occasioned 
something  of  a  furore.  Florida  is  another  point  of  musical  interest.  John 
Bitter  is  conductor  of  the  Florida  Federal  Symphony;  one  of  his  soloists  has 
been  Conrad  Thibault. 

The  literary  and  pedagogic  activity  of  several  graduates  and  former 
students  is  arresting.  Grace  Castagnetta  has  done  another  song  book  with 
Hendrik  Willem  van  Loon,  "Folk  Songs  of  Many  Lands."  Toska  Tolces 
is  becoming  a  successful  lecturer.  Florence  Fraser  has  given  a  series  of  lectures 
on  "The  Ring  of  the  Nibelungs",  with  piano  illustrations,  in  Philadelphia, 
her  most  ambitious  undertaking  yet  in  this  line,  and  is  substituting  on  the 
faculty  of  Bryn  Mawr  College  for  Mr.  Horace  Alwyne,  who  is  on  leave. 
Schima  Kaufman,  Curtis  student  1924-6,  has  had  another  book  published: 
"Everybody's  Music." 

Word  has  been  reaching  us  frequently  of  the  exceptionally  fine  standing 
of  Curtis  graduate  Rosita  Escalona,  now  Senora  de  Nin,  in  her  community, 
San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico.  A  talented  pianist,  Senora  de  Nin  seems  to  have 
built  up  for  herself  prestige  as  an  artist  and  as  a  teacher.  By  way  of  Maestro 
Scalero,  we  learn  that  Nino  Rota,  who  was  graduated  in  Composition  after 
but  a  year  and  a  half  of  study,  is  Professor  of  Counterpoint  at  the  Bari 
Conservatory  of  Music,  in  Italy. 
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And  we  learn  that  the  "American  Fantasy"  for  orchestra  of  Harlow 
Mills,  who  is  professor  of  Composition,  Counterpoint,  and  Orchestration 
at  Whittier  College  in  California,  has  had  more  than  forty  performances  in 
the  last  two  years. 

"A  great  mastery  over  the  keyboard"  was  credited  to  student  Phyllis 
Moss,  pianist,  by  the  Bermuda  press  after  her  recital  at  the  Bermudiana 
Hotel  in  December.  Sol  Kaplan,  graduate  student  pianist,  made  his  profes- 
sional debut  in  a  recital  in  Town  Hall  February  21st.  Mary  Norris,  student, 
played  Tschaikowsky's  B  flat  minor  piano  Concerto  with  the  Sioux  City 
Symphony  Orchestra.  Florence  Kirk,  soprano,  was  soloist  with  the  Phila- 
delphia Civic  Symphony  and  the  Italo-American  Philharmonic  Symphony, 
and  has  been  engaged  to  sing  the  soprano  solo  parts  in  the  Bach  Festival 
being  organized  by  Mr.  Henry  S.  Drinker  to  be  given  at  St.  James's  Church 
in  May.  Milton  Wohl,  violinist,  gave  a  recital  in  Norfolk,  Virginia.  Noah 
Bielski,  violinist,  was  assisting  artist  in  a  concert  of  the  Jewish  Choral 
Society  in  Buffalo  and  appeared  in  a  program  of  the  Y.M.  and  Y.W.H.A. 
in  Philadelphia,  with  Leo 
Luskin  his  accompanist  on 
both  occasions.  Frederick 
Vogelgesang  played  the 
Glazounoff  violin  Concerto 
with  the  Philadelphia 
Federal  Symphony  Orches- 
tra. Five  students  of  harp, 
with  Marjorie  Call  Salzedo 
and  their  teacher  Dr.  Carlos 
Salzedo,  appeared  as  the 
Salzedo  Harp  Ensemble 
with  the  New  York  Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony in  the 
children's  concert  January 
29th  in  Carnegie  Hall.  Nu- 
merous students  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Philadelphia 
Opera  Company. 

The  Curtis  Symphony 
Orchestra,  conducted  by 
Mr.  Fritz  Reiner,  is  assist- 
ing Dr.  Josef  Hofmann  in  a  carleton  smith 
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concert  for  the  Philadelphia  Forum,  April  10th.  The  great  pianist  is  playing 
the  "Emperor"  Concerto  with  the  Orchestra,  the  symphonic  music  of  the 
program  being  the  "Egmont"  Overture  (Beethoven),  "Navarra"  (Albeniz), 
"Habanera"  (Aubert),  "The  Swan  of  Tuonela"  and  the  March  from  the 
"Karelia  Suite"  (Sibelius),  and  the  "Wiener  Blut"  Waltz  of  Johann  Strauss. 


The  Institute  has  had  several  distinguished  visitors  during  the  year.  The 
President's  Christmas  party  was  the  first  occasion,  with  Eva  LeGallienne 
and  Walter  Hampden  offering  entertainment  to  the  school.  Miss  LeGallienne's 
reading  of  the  Bliss  Carman  "Christmas  Eve"  ballad  will  not  soon  be  for- 
gotten, and  what  a  rare  privilege  to  have  an  intimate  view  of  the  incom- 
parable Hampden  delineation  of  "Cyrano  de  Bergerac"!  Rose  Bampton 
brought  her  lovely  voice  back  to  her  alma  mater.  But  when  another  distin- 
guished guest,  Samuel  Barber,  sang  some  Schubert  Lieder,  the  full  extent 
of  Mrs.  Bok's  Christmas  present  to  her  school  was  realized,  for  she  herself 
played  Mr.  Barber's  accompaniments  at  the  piano.  The  whole,  and  particu- 
larly this  crowning  touch  at  the  end,  was  a  truly  Presidential  Christmas  gift. 

The  next  distinguished  guest  to  make  a  contribution  to  our  school  was 
Mile.  Nadia  Boulanger,  who  delivered  a  lecture,  with  piano  illustrations, 
on  the  Little  Organ  Book  of  Bach. 

A  week  later  Mr.  Rudolf  Serkin  was  introduced  to  the  school  in  recital, 
and  on  the  following  day  was  announced  as  piano  instructor  beginning 
next  season. 

The  eminent  Rumanian  composer  Georges  Enesco  dropped  in  for  a  call 
following  his  guest  conducting  appearances  with  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra 
in  February. 

In  March  the  Institute  heard  Carleton  Smith's  talk  on  '  Music's  Forgotten 
Byways",  material  for  which  Mr.  Smith  collected  on  a  40,000-mile  trek 
through  the  Soviet  Union  a  couple  of  years  ago.  The  records  of  folk-songs 
with  which  Mr.  Smith  illustrated  his  talk,  and  which  were  made  on  that 
journey,  are  said  by  English  authorities  to  "contain  the  oldest  music  of 
man  ever  recorded";  music,  Mr.  Smith  thinks,  that  "comes  from  some 
religious  cult  of  the  ancient  Orient."  Mr.  Smith  is  music  editor  of  "Coronet" 
and  "Esquire"  magazines. 

In  March  also  we  had  a  recital  visit  by  the  Trio  of  New  York,  Messrs. 
Daniil  Karpilowsky,  Carl  Friedberg,  and  our  own  Felix  Salmond. 
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The  Institute  is  agog  with  preparations  for  Commencement.  The  Sixth 
Commencement  will  be  held  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  May  9th.  The  Right 
Reverend  Joseph  M.  Corrigan,  Rector  of  the  Catholic  University  of  America, 
will  be  the  speaker. 

Our  own  people  have  given  us  some  treasurable  evenings.  One  of  these 
was  the  violin  and  piano  sonata  recital  by  Mme.  Lea  Luboshutz  and  Mrs. 
Edith  Evans  Braun,'  March  28th. 

Before  school  closes  the  Institute  plans  a  tribute  to  beloved  Maestro  Rosario 
Scalero  in  the  form  of  an  all-Scalero  concert  to  be  given  in  Casimir  Hall. 

Mme.  Elisabeth  Schumann  will  give  a  song  recital  in  Casimir  Hall,  April 
27th,  with  Mr.  Rosenek  at  the  piano. 

The  finale  of  the  highly  successful  "Historical"  series,  in  which  signifi- 
cant works  for  solo  voice  or  instrument  and  chamber  ensemble  dating  from 
the  past  three  centuries  were  performed  chronologically,  is  reached  this 
month.  The  presentation  of  this  series  of  ten  concerts  has  been  entirely  the 
independent  work  of  a  group  of  graduates  and  students. 

Another  series  of  historical  nature  given  in  Casimir  Hall  consisted  of 
three  recitals  of  music  for  the  piano  by  composers  of  the  United  States.  Miss 
Jeanne  Behrend,  junior  member  of  the  faculty,  did  the  necessary  research 
and  presented  the  recitals,  which  she  gave  also  in  the  Barbizon-Plaza  concert 
hall  in  New  York  City. 

The  Institute's  tenth  school  year  of  broadcasting  over  Columbia's  coast- 
to-coast  network  will  be  concluded  by  concerts  on  two  successive  days  in 
May,  Monday  the  1st  and  Tuesday  the  2d,  at  the  regular  hour,  3:00  to  4:00 
P.M.  EST.  The  final  broadcast  will  consist  of  a  program  by  the  Curtis 
Symphony  Orchestra,  conducted  by  Mr.  Fritz  Reiner.  And,  by  the  way, 
Curtis  radio  concerts  now  go  to  certain  parts  of  South  America,  through  an 
extension  of  facilities  by  CBS.  Midway  of  the  year  the  exact  tenth  anni- 
versary of  the  Institute's  first  concert  on  the  air  was  marked  by  a  happy 
interchange  of  telegrams  between  Mr.  W.  B.  Lewis,  Vice-President  of  the 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System  and  the  Institute's  President,  Mrs.  Mary 
Louise  Curtis  Bok.  "Congratulations  to  Curtis  Institute  of  Music,"  Mr.  Lewis 
wired,  "on  completing  tenth  year  of  CBS  broadcasts.  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System  is  proud  of  an  association  which  has  introduced  to  radio  many  of 
the  major  talents  now  before  the  music  public."  "I  am  happy  to  join  you," 


'Mrs.  Braun's  connection  with  Curtis  Institute  is  the  double  one  of  graduate  and  member  of  the  Board 
of  Directors. 
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replied  Mrs.  Bok,  "in  marking  today  the  tenth  anniversary  of  our  first 
broadcast  under  Columbia  auspices.  It  has  been  easy  and  pleasant  to  work 
with  Columbia  for  you  have  provided  excellent  technical  equipment  and 
you  have  been  generous  in  accepting  without  question  the  programs  sub- 
mitted for  your  approval,  bur  above  all  we  appreciate  the  opportunity 
Columbia  has  offered  us  to  present  to  a  wide  public  our  performances  of  the 
music  that  great  masters  believe  should  be  taught  to  student  artists." 

Student  recitals  and  auditions  complete  our  internal  spring  picture,  leav- 
ing only  one  activity  of  the  school  to  be  reviewed.  The  Concert  Bureau  has 
introduced  students  this  year  for  the  first  time  to  the  Woman's  Club  of 
Lynchburg,  Virginia  (where  three  programs  will  have  been  given),  and  to 
the  New  Friends  of  Music  in  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania.  These  are  new 
growths  for  the  Bureau,  whose  bookings  invariably  are  paid  engagements. 
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CURTIS  INSTITUTE'S  YOUNGEST— their  ages  range  from  6  to  14 
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The  President  of  Curtis  Institute  is  musical 
down  to  her  pets.  This  is  Amelia,  who, 
being  very  young,  probably  won't  go  to 
the  ball,  but  is  pretty  enough  to  grace  the 
Metropolitan,  or  any,  stage.  Amelia's  voice 
is  promising — she  seems  to  be  a  coloratura 
soprano — but  it  is  her  acting  ability  that 
bespeaks  a  brilliant  future;  isn't  this  evi- 
dent even  in  her  picture? 
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ONE  of  the  greatest  contributors  to  modern  civilization'  has  observed  that  '  'history 
is  bunk."  Despite  his  pronunciamento  people  still  try  to  be  guided  in  their 
efforts  to  understand  and  to  solve  problems  of  the  present  by  reading  of  what  has 
happened  in  the  past. 

This  sketch  describes  informally  a  few  of  the  many  music  schools  of  Europe.  Some 
of  these  still  survive — others  are  extinct,  but  it  is  thought  that  each  has  a  story  of 
some  interest  for  those  connected  with  an  American  music  school  today. 

THE  NEAPOLITAN  CONSERVATORIES.  Although  schools  for  choristers  (fore- 
runners of  the  Pope's  Sistine  Choir)  had  existed  at  Rome  as  early  as  400  A.  D.,  the 
first  music  school  worthy  of  the  name  was  established  in  Naples  by  John  Tinctor,  a 
famous  Flemish  music  theorist,  about  the  middle  of  the  15th  century.  His  school,  of 
which  little  is  known,  lasted  only  a  short  time  but  paved  the  way  for  the  conserva- 
tories of  Naples  which  became  the  model  for  music  institutions  all  over  Europe. 

There  were  four  of  these  "Conservatorios"  flourishing  in  Naples  in  the  16th 
century.  The  oldest,  Santa  Maria  di  Loreto,  originated  from  the  benevolent  activities 
of  a  certain  poor  workman  named  Francesco,  who  in  1535  took  into  his  house  desti- 
tute orphans  of  both  sexes  and  gave  them  music  lessons.  His  scanty  means  and 
benevolent  ideas  induced  people  of  wealth  to  help  him  out  with  gifts — sometimes 
money,  sometimes  old  clothes,  wood,  baskets  of  fruit  and  vegetables,  or  meat  or  fish. 
The  struggling  students  were  much  aided  by  a  pious  Spanish  priest  living  in  Naples, 
who  devoted  nearly  ten  years  of  his  life  to  soliciting  funds  for  an  endowment  for  the 
institution.  At  one  time  800  pupils  were  on  its  rolls.  The  other  three  conservatories 
were  founded  by  groups  of  private  citizens  as  a  means  of  giving  home  and  shelter  to 
poor  orphans  of  Naples.  Many  of  the  students  actually  were  taken  in  off  the  streets  by 
these  conservatories  from  the  gangs  of  urchins  who  roamed  Naples  much  like  the 
packs  of  scavenging  dogs  that  infested  Constantinople  up  until  recent  years. 

Despite  their  endowments,  the  conservatories  were  able  to  supply  their  pupils 
only  the  bare  necessities  of  life  and  the  students  helped  raise  funds  for  the  institution 
by  singing  in  churches  and  at  funerals,  and  by  organizing  "Flottole"  or  public 
musical  processions.  When  the  Camerati  revived  dramatic  music  at  Florence,  the 
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conservatory  pupils  took  part  in  the  "mysteries"  given  in  the  monasteries  and  con- 
vents during  carnival  week.  Later  they  performed  in  theatres. 

Each  conservatory  had  its  own  choir  and  its  own  colors,  and  dressed  its  children 
in  uniforms  embodying  those  colors.  The  children  were  taught  religion,  reading, 
and  writing,  but  music  instead  of  arithmetic — mostly  Church  music.  The  older 
pupils  were  called  "Paranze"  (corps  members),  the  younger  "Sopranelli"  or  "Con- 
traltini,"  depending  on  their  voices.  Only  boys  were  admitted. 

The  Neapolitan  Conservatories  are  associated  in  history  with  Alessandro  Scarlatti, 
Piccini,  Pergolesi,  Porpora,  Leo,  Durante,  and  others,  as  teachers  and  graduates. 

By  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century  these  four  conservatories  had  been  merged 
into  the  Royal  Conservatory  of  Music,  which  still  exists.  Among  its  directors  and 
professors  were  Donizetti,  Bellini,  and  Leoncavallo. 

THE  VENETIAN  CONSERVATORIES.  Also  at  Venice  there  were  four  venerable 
institutions  endowed  originally  as  homes  for  the  poor  and  infirm.  Later  young  girls 
were  admitted  and  taught  singing  until  during  the  17th  and  18th  centuries  the 
primary  purpose  of  these  institutions  became  the  training  of  girls  exclusively,  mostly 
as  singers  but  also  as  instrumentalists.  Soon  the  Venetian  conservatories  became  famous 
all  over  Europe  for  the  perfection  of  their  choral  singing.  When  the  English  music 
historian,  Burney,  visited  Venice  in  1770  he  could  scarcely  find  words  sufficiently 
glowing  to  express  his  enthusiasm  for  "these  Venetian  nightingales." 

There  were  about  70  pupils  at  each  conservatory.  The  pupils  were  divided  into 
two  classes:  the  "provette"  or  pupil-teachers,  and  the  novices.  On  Saturday  and 
Sunday  evenings  each  choir  sang  a  Motet  or  Oratorio  (usually  a  composition  by  their 
director)  from  behind  a  screen  in  the  chancel  of  one  of  the  churches.  Such  was  the 
popularity  of  these  services  that  the  churches  were  not  always  large  enough  to 
accommodate  the  congregations  or,  rather,  audiences,  that  flocked  to  hear  the  young 
ladies  sing,  and  the  city  was  divided  into  factions  which  disputed  the  relative  merits 
of  the  choirs  and  the  individual  singers.  Men  were  not  admitted  behind  the  screen 
in  the  chancel,  but  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  tells  in  his  "Confessions"  of  how  he 
evaded  this  rule  and  met  the  charming  songstresses. 

Only  one  of  these  conservatories  survived  the  extinction  of  the  Republic  of 
Venice  at  the  end  of  the  18th  century. 

ST.  THOMAS'  SCHOOL  AT  LEIPZIG.  When  Sebastian  Bach  was  appointed 
Cantor  or  Music  Director  of  St.  Thomas'  School  at  Leipzig,  he  found  that  institution 
in  a  rather  bad  way.  Normally  this  famous  old  school  accommodated  several  hundred 
students  but  things  had  been  so  mismanaged  that  in  1723  it  was  only  about  one-half 
full.  Despite  this  decline  in  numbers,  lodgings  for  the  students  were  scarce,  too  many 
boys  had  to  be  quartered  together,  and  the  school  was  a  hotbed  of  contagious  disease, 
many  of  the  pupils  being  referred  to  by  Kuhnau,  Bach's  predecessor,  as  "scabious." 

Part  of  the  trouble  lay  in  the  fact  that  the  school  was  run  by  two  organizations 
which  were  usually  at  odds,  the  Town  Council  and  The  Church  Consistory,  and. 
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under  them,  an  incompetent  Rector  and  his  assistant.  Bach  as  Cantor  was  third  in 
rank,  with  four  other  teachers  below  him. 

St.  Thomas'  was  not  by  any  means  exclusively  a  music  school.  Latin  and  the 
usual  general  education  were  also  provided.  Bach  was  responsible  for  the  daily 
teaching  of  singing  and  for  the  instrumental  training  of  the  55  foundation  pupils. 
His  salary  depended  in  part  on  such  odd  items  as  receipts  for  conducting  the  school 
choirs  at  funerals.  In  1729  he  complains  in  a  letter  that  the  weather  has  been  so 
healthful  he  has  not  made  any  money. 

One  of  the  customs  allowed  to  develop  at  St.  Thomas'  was  the  singing  in  the 
streets  of  the  town  by  the  scholars  in  winter,  particularly  at  Christmas  and  New 
Year's  time,  in  all  kinds  of  weather,  and  whether  or  not  their  voices  were  properly 
trained.  It  is  hard  to  imagine  such  a  practice  existing  at  our  modern  schools  which 
are  apt  to  shelter  their  seedling  virtuosos  like  hothouse  plants.  The  custom  could 
not  be  broken  for  both  scholars  and  teachers  relied  largely  on  the  collections  taken 
at  these  open-air  displays  for  their  support.  Some  of  the  students  were  admitted  free 
on  scholarships  and  most  of  these  scholars  were  penniless. 

The  choir  of  trained  "Alumni"  that  Bach  had  at  his  disposal  consisted  of  about 
12  good  voices  for  each  of  the  two  churches  at  which  he  served,  while  his  orchestra 
consisted  of  about  20  pieces.  No  funds  were  available  to  hire  soloists,  so  even  the 
most  complicated  of  the  solo  arias  in  his  Cantatas  and  Passions  were  sung  by  school- 
boys. Since  a  new  aria  and  a  new  recitative  were  given  every  Sunday,  there  was 
little  time  for  rehearsal.  If  we  are  to  assume  that  the  performances  were  anywhere 
near  adequate  according  to  modern  standards,  then  we  must  conclude  that  the 
average  vocal  technique  200  years  ago  was  much  better  than  it  is  today.  The  same 
must  be  said  of  the  difficult  obbligato  parts  written  by  Bach  for  the  woodwinds  and 
trumpets.  Can  we  imagine  youthful  first-year  students  at  music  schools  attempting 
these  parts  in  public  today? 

Sunday  was,  of  course,  the  big  day  for  the  St.  Thomas  music  students.  Services 
in  both  of  the  principal  churches  began  at  seven  in  the  morning  with  an  organ 
Prelude,  followed  by  a  Motet  led  by  Bach  or  an  assistant;  then  came  the  regular 
service  interrupted  by  a  Cantata  written  by  Bach.  (He  was  required  to  have  a  dif- 
ferent one  for  every  Sunday  and  wrote  five  complete  yearly  cycles  of  Cantatas,  or 
295  in  all.)  The  entire  service  occupied  about  four  hours.  As  the  churches  were 
unheated,  the  musicians  had  a  difficult  time  keeping  warm  in  winter.  How  the 
instrumentalists  managed  with  cold  hands  we  can  only  guess.  During  the  sermon, 
which  invariably  lasted  one  hour  exactly  (from  eight  to  nine  o'clock),  the  students 
were  allowed  to  go  to  the  school  to  warm  themselves,  but  while  there  had  to  read  a 
sermon.  A  Communion  service  followed  the  sermon,  during  which  Bach  improvised 
on  the  organ  for  the  Communion  hymns,  for  which  the  choir  could  not  be  at  full 
strength  as  some  of  its  members  had  to  prepare  lunch  for  the  school  at  eleven.  Vespers 
began  at  1:15  and  another  Motet  and  hymns  were  sung.  On  feast  days  the  services 
lasted  considerably  longer. 
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Frequently  the  students  would  become  restless  during  these  long  services  and 
Bach  had  many  troubles  with  them.  He  probably  did  not  pay  as  much  attention  to 
his  singing  instruction  as  he  should  have  done,  and  he  appears  to  have  been  even 
less  capable  of  enforcing  discipline  than  most  choirmasters.  He  got  little  help  from 
the  school  rectors,  for  the  first  was  a  kindly  old  man  too  ailing  to  be  effective,  and 
the  attitude  of  his  successor  toward  music  is  best  shown  by  his  habit  of  asking 
students  who  were  practising  on  instruments,  "Are  you  also  going  to  be  an  ale- 
house fiddler?" 

St.  Thomas'  is  still  in  existence  and  its  now  famous  choir  attracts  as  many  as 
3,000  persons  to  those  services  in  the  big  Leipzig  churches  at  which  it  performs. 

THE  IMPERIAL  CONVICT,  Vienna.  Despite  the  forbidding  character  of  its 
name,  the  Convict  was  not  a  penal  institution  but  a  school  for  the  training  of  chor- 
isters for  the  Imperial  Chapel  and  a  sort  of  preparatory  school  for  the  University  of 
Vienna.  Although  primarily  a  music  school,  instruction  was  given  in  history, 
geography,  mathematics,  poetry,  writing,  drawing,  French,  and  Italian.  In  the  early 
days  of  the  19th  century  the  then  fashionable  composer,  Salieri,  as  Kapellmeister  to 
the  Emperor,  was  nominal  head  of  the  music  department  but  seems  to  have  been 
active  only  in  conducting  the  choir  in  chapel.  Applicants  for  admission  to  the 
school  were  given  vocal  auditions.  Thus,  when  an  eleven-year-old  applicant  named 
Franz  Schubert  appeared  at  the  Convict  October  1,  1808  to  be  examined  he  was 
required  to  sing  a  number  of  arias  and  solo  pieces  before  Salieri,  Eybler  the  choir- 
master, and  Korner  the  singing  master. 

Schoolmaster  Schubert's  son  was  so  poorly  dressed,  and  was  such  a  comical 
figure,  with  his  thick,  tousled  hair  and  frog-like  spectacles,  that  he  was  laughed  at 
by  the  other  boys,  but  when  his  soprano  voice  was  heard  he  was  at  once  admitted 
and  given  the  gold-laced  uniform  of  the  Imperial  Choristers.  This  included  a  three- 
cornered  hat,  white  neckcloth,  brown  coat  with  epaulet  on  one  shoulder,  bright 
brass  buttons,  long  waistcoat,  knee  breeches,  and  shoes  with  buckles.  This  elegance 
contrasted  strikingly  with  the  bare,  dark,  unheated  rooms  in  which  the  students 
lived,  and  their  two  scanty  meals  a  day. 

The  orchestra  of  the  Convict  daily  played  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  occasionally  the 
early  compositions  of  Beethoven.  Schubert  played  violin  in  it,  later  becoming  assis- 
tant director  of  the  orchestra  as  well  as  first  soloist  of  the  choir.  Although  Schubert's 
talent  for  composition  was  recognized,  no  attempt  was  made  to  guide  it.  The  harmony 
teacher  proclaimed  "I  can  teach  him  nothing;  he  must  have  learned  from  heaven." 
Salieri  may  have  given  him  a  few  lessons,  but  never  grounded  him  in  counterpoint. 
The  school  even  refused  to  provide  Schubert  with  music  paper,  and  he  was  dependent 
for  it  on  gifts  from  older  boys  with  some  means,  such  as  Josef  Spaun,  who  as  concert- 
master  when  Schubert  first  entered  the  orchestra  had  immediately  noticed  the 
youngster's  fine  playing. 

There  still  exists  a  copy  of  a  Mass  on  the  flyleaf  of  which  is  scribbled  in  Schubert's 
hand:  "Franz  Schubert  crowed  today  for  the  last  time,  July  26,  1812." 
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THE  PARIS  CONSERVATOIRE.  With  the  organization  of  the  Conservatoire  de 
Musique  of  Paris,  we  arrive  at  the  first  great  modern  music  school  which  aimed  to 
give  gratis  to  deserving  students  a  thorough  course  of  instruction  in  all  branches  of 
musical  art,  on  a  scope  which  has  served  as  a  model  for  all  large  music  schools  that 
have  since  been  established. 

The  origin  of  this  institution  may  be  traced  to  the  eve  of  the  French  Revolution, 
when  the  first  French  symphonist  Gossec  was  installed  as  director  of  the  Ecole 
Royale  de  Chant,  founded  under  the  auspices  of  Louis  XVI  in  1784.  In  1795  the 
Revolutionary  Convention  Nationale  merged  the  Ecole  with  other  institutions  to 
form  the  Conservatoire  under  the  presidency  of  Bernard  Sarrette.  The  extent  of 
Sarrette's  abilities  and  of  the  support  given  to  the  undertaking  by  the  government 
may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  in  1797  there  were  600  pupils  of  both  sexes,  and  a 
staff  of  125  professors  which,  under  Napoleon,  included  Gossec,  Lesueur,  Cherubini, 
Catel,  Kreutzer  (immortalized  by  Beethoven),  Baillot,  and  many  other  eminent 
musicians.  Among  Sarrette's  illustrious  successors  as  president  have  been:  Cherubini, 
Auber,  Ambroise  Thomas,  Faure,  and  Rabaud. 

The  method  of  instruction  at  the  Conservatoire  was  coordinated  by  the  publica- 
tion of  the  "Methode  du  Conservatoire"  and  activities  were  much  stimulated  by  the 
founding  of  a  library  (which  by  government  decree  was  entitled  to  a  copy  of  every 
piece  of  music  or  book  on  music  published  in  France)  and  a  theatre,  and  the  institu- 
tion of  the  Prix  de  Rome  and  a  system  of  "Public  Practices"  which  prize  winners 
had  to  attend.  Solfege  classes  were  made  compulsory,  orchestra  classes  and  lectures 
on  music  history  were  organized,  and  the  music  school  as  we  know  it  came  into  being. 

It  is  almost  superfluous  to  state  that  the  Conservatoire  has  had  an  enormous 
influence  on  music  in  France.  One  can  scarcely  think  of  an  eminent  French  musician 
who  did  not  study  or  teach  there.  Berlioz,  Franck,  Faure,  d'lndy,  Debussy,  Ravel — 
all  these  names  are  linked  with  it. 

Some  of  these  men  were  not  fully  appreciated  by  the  Conservatoire  and  some 
did  not  fully  appreciate  it.  Among  those  in  the  first  category  was  Franck,  concerning 
whom  several  relevant  anecdotes  have  been  preserved.  In  competing  for  the  prize  for 
piano  in  1838,  Franck  transposed  his  sight  reading  test  a  third  below  and  played  it 
perfectly,  but  the  feat  merely  annoyed  the  meticulous  Cherubini,  whose  objections, 
however,  failed  to  prevent  Franck's  receiving  the  prize.  In  competing  for  the  organ 
prize,  Franck  was  given  two  themes  on  which  to  improvise  separately  but  so 
bewildered  his  examiners  by  his  brilliant  combinations  of  the  two  themes  that  they 
gave  him  second  prize  only.  Although  in  1872  Franck's  merits  as  an  organist  earned 
him  the  post  of  organ  professor  at  the  Conservatoire,  as  acomposer  he  was  consistently 
and  completely  ignored  by  his  alma  mater.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Conservatoire 
seems  to  have  had  some  perception  of  the  tumultuous  genius  of  Hector  Berlioz, 
several  of  whose  teachers  there  were  models  of  patience  and  tolerance  in  trying  to 
instill  discipline  and  sound  training  into  that  unappreciative  head,  which  "resembled 
a  volcano  perpetually  in  eruption."  Berlioz  was  awarded  the  Prix  de  Rome  (which 
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entitled  him  to  live  for  four  years  in  Rome  at  the  Villa  Medici  with  a  considerable 
salary)  but  left  Rome  after  a  year.  While  Cherubini  was  certainly  right  in  refusing 
to  appoint  Berlioz  as  harmony  professor,  the  Conservatoire,  toward  the  end  of 
Berlioz'  life,  was  able  to  make  a  graceful  gesture  by  naming  him  librarian. 

THE  RUSSIAN  CONSERVATORIES.  In  1862  the  Imperial  Russian  Music  Society 
opened  the  St.  Petersburg  Conservatory,  the  first  music  school  in  Russia,  with  Anton 
Rubinstein  as  director.  Soon  the  Conservatory  grew  to  such  a  size  that  it  had  seventy- 
five  teachers  and  more  than  800  students. 

Rubinstein  was  the  moving  spirit  of  this  enterprise,  which  was  to  prove  so  stimu- 
lating to  the  development  of  music  in  the  Russian  Empire.  He  not  only  promoted 
the  Conservatory  but  helped  to  finance  it  and,  of  course,  headed  its  piano  department. 
Rubinstein  gave  up  his  post  as  director  after  five  years  but  resumed  it  twenty  years 
later. 

Among  the  first  pupils  was  Tschaikowsky,  who  abandoned  his  job  as  clerk  in  the 
Ministry  of  Justice  to  become  a  student  in  composition  with  Nicholas  Zaremba, 
who  grounded  him  thoroughly  in  counterpoint  and  harmony,  while  Rubinstein 
himself  taught  Tschaikowsky  instrumentation.  Tschaikowsky  appears  to  have  been 
more  fascinated  by  the  great  pianist's  personality  than  influenced  by  his  compositions. 

At  the  Conservatory  the  leading  students  in  composition  were  required  to  con- 
duct the  orchestra  in  turn.  Tschaikowsky  very  unwillingly  did,  and  with  apparent 
success,  but  the  task  made  him  so  nervous  that  he  had  to  "keep  his  left  hand  under 
his  chin  in  order  to  prevent  his  head  from  tumbling  from  his  shoulders."  When  the 
time  came  for  him  to  graduate  he  wrote  a  Cantata  on  Schiller's  "Ode  to  Joy,"  which 
was  performed  at  the  Commencement  exercises.  But  Tschaikowsky  nearly  failed  to 
receive  his  diploma,  since  he  refused  to  attend  the  performance,  wishing  to  avoid  the 
oral  examination  which  should  have  preceded  it. 

In  1866,  Tschaikowsky  accepted  the  post  of  harmony  teacher  at  the  new  Moscow 
Conservatory  just  opened  by  Nicholas  Rubinstein,  brother  of  the  great  Anton.  In 
1881,  following  the  death  of  Nicholas,  Tschaikowsky,  after  much  indecision,  turned 
down  an  invitation  to  succeed  him,  knowing  the  duties  of  the  post  would  interfere 
seriously  with  composition.  Among  the  subsequent  graduates  and  teachers  of  this 
Conservatory  were  Scriabin,  Taniev,  Arensky,  Medtner,  and  Gliere. 

In  the  meantime  the  faculty  at  the  St.  Petersburg  Conservatory  was  enlarged  to 
include  a  dashing  young  naval  officer  named  Rimsky-Korsakow,  who  became  pro- 
fessor of  composition  and  instrumentation,  a  post  he  held  for  many  years  until  in 
1905  he  was  compelled  to  resign  because  he  wrote  a  letter  to  a  newspaper  urging 
that  the  Conservatory  be  made  independent  of  the  Music  Society.  Glazounow  and 
Liadow,  two  other  well  known  Russian  composers,  thereupon  resigned  their  posts 
with  the  Conservatory  also,  and  the  authorities  were  obliged  to  yield  and  reappoint 
all  three  artists.  After  Rimsky  several  times  declined  to  become  director  of  the 
Conservatory,  Glazounow  took  the  position  in  1906  and  held  it  intermittently  until 
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his  death  several  years  ago.  Among  the  celebrated  teachers  under  him  was  Alexander 
Siloti,  and  among  the  pupils  Rachmaninoff  (who  also  studied  at  Moscow),  Proko- 
fieff,  and  Miaskowski. 

When  St.  Petersburg  became  Leningrad,  the  Conservatory  changed  names  accord- 
ingly. In  1919  it  admitted  a  serious-looking  thirteen-year-old  bespectacled  youth 
named  Dmitri  Shostakowich,  who  remained  there  until  1925,  studying  under 
Glazounow,  and  then  left  to  devote  his  talents  to  writing  Soviet  symphonies  and 
proletarian  operas. 

Almost  without  exception  every  one  of  the  great  performers  and  conductors  who 
have  come  out  of  Russia  in  the  present  century  are  graduates  of  one  of  these  two 
institutions. 

Editor's  Note 

That  the  influence  of  the  Paris  Conservatory  is  not  confined  to  France  is  shown  by  the  several  prize- 
winners who  are  members  of  our  own  faculty  at  The  Curtis  Institute:  Dr.  Louis  Bailly,  Dr.  Carlos  Salzedo, 
and  Marcel  Tabuteau. 

The  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow  Conservatories  have  been  and  are  represented  in  the  faculty  of  The 
Curtis  Institute  of  Music  by  several  distinguished  former  students  and  faculty  members.  The  late  Prof. 
Leopold  Auer,  who  had  studied  at  the  Vienna  Conservatory,  succeeded  Wieniawski  as  Professor  of  Violin 
at  the  St.  Petersburg  Conservatory,  and  headed  Curtis  Institute's  Violin  Department  1928-30  (he  died  July, 
1930).  His  pupil  at  the  St.  Petersburg  Conservatory,  Efrem  Zimbalist,  succeeded  Prof.  Auer  at  the  Institute. 
Alexander  Hiisberg  was  another  Auer  pupil  at  the  Conservatory.  Mme.  Isabelle  Vengerova,  who,  like  Prof. 
Auer,  attended  the  Vienna  Conservatory  as  a  young  student,  was  assistant  to  Mme.  Esipoff  and  later  (for 
12  years)  Professor  of  Pianoforte  at  the  St.  Petersburg  Conservatory,  a  contemporary  of  Prof.  Auer,  under  the 
direction  of  Glazounow.  Mme.  Lea  Luboshutz,  colleague  of  Mr.  Zimbalist  and  Mr.  Hiisberg  at  Curtis 
Institute,  studied  and  received  a  gold  medal  at  the  Moscow  Conservatory. 

Other  European  Conservatories  are  represented  in  The  Curtis  Institute  faculty  as  follows:  National 
Academy  of  Music,  Budapest — Fritz  Reiner  as  student;  Geneva  Conservatoire,  Jacques-Dalcroze  Institute — 
Placido  de  Montoliu  as  student  at  the  former,  as  student  and  later  as  Professor  at  the  latter;  Royal  Academy 
of  St.  Cecilia,  Rome — Rosario  Scalero,  Distinguished  Academician,  later  Docent  of  Musical  Form  (how- 
ever, Mr.  Scalero's  correct  musical  origin  is  that  of  private  pupil  of  Mandyczewski  in  Vienna);  Mr.  Scalero 
also  has  had  connections  with  the  Conservatories  of  Naples,  Rome,  and  Parma,  as  High  Commissioner  of 
Examinations;  Barcelona  Conservatory — Anton  Torello  as  instructor;  Conservatory  of  Leipzig — Anton 
Horner  as  student;  Royal  College  of  Music,  London — Felix  Salmond  as  student;  Dresden  Conservatory — 
Oscar  Schwar  as  student. 

The  author  of  this  article  on  Music  Schools  is  a  student  of  Composition  with  Mr.  Rosario  Scalero. 
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The  Quality  of  Freedom 

by  Randall  Thompson 

LAST  June,  when  I  sat  down  at  my  new  desk,  The  Curtis  Institute  had  just 
J  completed  the  fifteenth  year  of  its  existence.  In  the  light  of  eternity, 
fifteen  years  is  a  short  space  of  time.  A  human  being  of  fifteen  is  pretty 
young;  fifteen  years  of  marriage  would  be  only  a  crystal  wedding;  but  I 
found  the  Institute  full  grown,  known  from  coast  to  coast  and  in  foreign 
lands,  its  teachers  devoted  and  loyal,  its  students  hard  at  work,  its  graduates 
hallmarked. 

In  October,  for  the  first  time,  I  saw  the  School  in  action,  two  hundred 
strong.  The  musical  ability  on  all  sides  was  exceptional.  The  wide  range  in 
age  was  startling  to  one  who  was  used  to  college  students  in  their  late  'teens. 
The  spirit  of  enthusiasm  was  glorious  to  see.  These,  and  many  other  char- 
acteristics of  the  School,  impressed  me  immediately  and  deeply.  But  these 
are  not  what  impressed  me  most.  What  impressed  me  most  was  the  quality 
of  freedom  that  pervaded  the  whole  School.  It  was  not  my  first  acquaintance 
with  freedom,  but  I  think  I  have  never  encountered  it  in  a  more  marked 
degree. 

Of  course,  the  Institute  would  not  be  a  bona-fide  American  institution 
if  it  were  not  characterized  by  the  quality  of  freedom.  It  is.  And  whatever 
my  duties  as  Director,  the  first  and  foremost  is  to  preserve  that  quality. 
It  is  too  early  in  the  game  for  me  to  discuss  a  "platform",  to  say  what  we 
are  going  to  do,  what  innovations  are  most  needed.  Of  one  thing  I  am  sure, 
it  is  my  solemn  responsibility  to  uphold  and  foster  the  finest  things  that 
have  characterized  the  Institute  in  its  first  fifteen  years,  whether  in  per- 
formance, composing,  conducting,  or  studies  of  any  kind.  A  period  of  change 
may  necessitate  one  thing,  the  exigencies  of  fortune  may  necessitate  another, 
but  whatever  change  is  wrought,  it  is  not  to  be  wrought  at  the  expense  of 
the  good  that  has  already  been  gained. 

Surely  freedom  is  too  rare  and  too  fine  a  quality  ever  to  be  sacrificed.  In 
education  it  means  the  right  and  privilege  of  exercising  one"s  own  initiative 
for  the  full  development  of  one's  powers. 

Now  freedom,  rightly  understood,  is  a  paradox;  for,  with  freedom,  come 
weighty   obligations   and   responsibilities,    the   very   things  of  which   one 
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might  expect  to  be  'free'.  That  is  the  hard  part  of  freedom,  but  it  is  also 
the  joy  of  it  and  the  reason  why  we  set  a  premium  upon  it.  It  dominates  us, 
but  it  does  not  dominate  the  spirit.  It  drives  one  to  work,  but  because  one 
wants  to,  not  because  one  has  to.  It  is  the  hardest  taskmaster,  but  it  is  a 
lovable  one.  Best  of  all,  it  'works'.  No  amount  of  external  control,  push- 
ing, coaxing,  urging,  flattering,  aiding,  or  abetting,  can  replace  the  work 
that  a  student  does  for  himself  and  because  he  wants  to. 

On  a  later  page  in  this  issue  are  reproduced  some  words  of  mine  concern- 
ing the  importance  of  musicology  to  composers  and  teachers.  These  words 
were  addressed  to  a  learned  gathering  of  men  and  women  who  have  dedicated 
their  lives  to  musical  knowledge  of  various  kinds.  I  hope  it  will  not  be 
mistaken  for  an  inaugural  address.  It  is  far  too  one-sided,  intentionally  so, 
for  that.  I  believe  in  the  importance  of  musical  knowledge,  but  a  conservatory 
could  scarcely  be  dedicated  to  it  alone.  Great  conservatories  have,  in  the 
past,  done  their  share  of  pushing  forward  the  frontiers  of  musical  knowledge, 
and  I  believe  that  we  must  do  ours.  Our  Library,  for  example,  puts  us  in  a 
splendid  position  to  make  contributions  to  musical  learning  of  a  vital  and 
enduring  kind.  But  not  at  a  sacrifice  of  other  highly  important  musical 
manifestations. 

Our  first  duty  is  to  preserve  and  foster  what  we  have  achieved.  And  we 
can  only  do  so  by  preserving  and  fostering  the  most  precious  of  all:  the 
benign  despot,  freedom. 
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Music  Libraries  in  Pliiladelphia 


By  Otto  E.  Albrecht 


THE  average  music  student,  whether  in  a  university  or  a  conservatory,  is 
all  too  likely  to  regard  the  library  merely  as  a  convenient  place  to  borrow 
scores  which  he  is  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  own  personally.  And  there 
are  some  schools  of  music  where  the  so-called  library  can  do  little  else  than 
serve  that  particular  purpose.  But  the  music  library  in  the  wider  sense — an 
active  center  where  one  may  find  standard  reference  works  and  periodicals 
from  many  lands,  critical  editions  of  the  great  composers,  studies  in  all  the 
diverse  branches  of  music  history  and  theory,  biographical  and  critical  works, 
as  well  as  practical  editions  of  the  best  music  down  to  our  own  day — this 
newer  type  of  music  library  is  coming  rapidly  to  the  fore  in  the  United  States, 
and  no  serious  student  of  music  can  afford  to  ignore  the  manifold  resources 
it  opens  to  him. 

Only  a  few  cities  in  this  country  are  fortunate  enough  to  possess  a  music 
library  of  the  very  highest  rank.  The  music  divisions  of  our  two  greatest 
libraries,  the  Library  of  Congress  and  the  New  York  Public  Library,  are  in  a 
class  by  themselves,  but  the  corresponding  divisions  of  the  Boston  Public 
Library  and  the  Newberry  Library  in  Chicago,  and  the  library  of  the  School 
of  Music  at  Yale  and  the  Sibley  Music  Library  of  the  University  of  Rochester 
are  impressive  both  in  the  quantity  and  the  quality  of  their  collections.  Other 
city,  university,  and  conservatory  libraries  are  rapidly  catching  up  on  the 
leaders,  and  the  competition,  especially  where  the  rivals  are  separated  geo- 
graphically, is  to  be  welcomed. 

Unlike  the  cities  just  mentioned,  Philadelphia  has  its  music  library  re- 
sources scattered  in  several  places.  The  three  most  important  collections, 
about  which  I  shall  speak  briefly  here,  are,  in  the  order  of  their  age,  the 
Library  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia, 
and  the  library  of  The  Curtis  Institute  of  Music.  A  number  of  other  libraries 
possess  important  material,  some  of  it  unavailable  elsewhere,  and  a  survey 
IS  soon  to  be  begun  to  cover  the  resources  in  musicology  of  the  whole  metro- 
politan area  of  Philadelphia.  A  first  step  in  this  direction  is  the  Union  Cat- 
alogue of  this  area,  which  in  its  four  million  card  entries  shows  the  location 
of  every  book  in  one  hundred  and  fifty  libraries  in  and  near  Philadelphia. 
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The  disadvantages  of  the  present  decentralization  of  music  library  facili- 
ties in  Philadelphia  is  offset  by  the  close  cooperation  between  the  librarians 
of  the  three  great  collections  just  mentioned .  Realizing  that  few  music  libraries, 
however  well  supplied  with  funds,  can  hope  to  attain  even  a  relative  com- 
pleteness, they  expect  to  follow  a  coordinated  plan  in  their  future  development, 
each  specializing  in  certain  fields  while  keeping  up  their  general  collections. 
It  is  hoped  to  avoid  duplication  of  expensive  items  until  the  Philadelphia 
area  has  most  of  the  indispensable  reference  works  available  in  at  least 
one  of  its  music  libraries.  In  this  connection,  a  projected  union  list  of  several 
hundred  reference  works  and  sets  most  important  for  musicologists,  with  an 
indication  of  where  they  may  be  found,  in  or  near  the  city,  will  be  very  help- 
ful. Finally  it  should  be  mentioned  that,  for  the  specialist,  the  resources  of 
nearly  all  the  important  libraries  in  the  United  States  are  available  to  him 
in  his  own  institution  or  home  through  the  inter-library  loan  system.  A 
simple  request  to  his  own  librarian  will  bring  nearly  any  book  from  another 
library  anywhere  in  the  country,  for  use  over  a  two-week  period  or  longer. 
Books  too  rare  to  entrust  to  the  mails  may  be  reproduced  by  photostat  or 
by  microfilm. 

The  University  of  Pennsylvania  is  celebrating  its  bicentennial  in  1940, 
and  its  library  too  dates  back  almost  as  far,  to  1749,  treasuring  still  a  collec- 
tion of  books  presented  by  Louis  XVI  of  France.  Music  has  been  taught  at 
theUniversity  since  the  appointment  of  Hugh  A.  Clarke  in  1875,  but  although 
there  were  sporadic  gifts  of  collections  of  music  to  the  library,  the  music 
library  itself  has  received  systematic  attention  only  in  the  past  few  years. 
The  working  library  for  students  is  located  in  the  building  of  the  School  of 
Fine  Arts,  but  an  even  larger  number  of  volumes,  of  less  general  interest,  are 
kept  in  the  main  library  building. 

The  collection  of  reference  works  is  a  good  one,  including  most  of  the 
essential  encyclopedias  and  histories  of  music,  the  principal  annual  bibliog- 
raphies, and  a  growing  collection  of  catalogues  of  other  music  libraries.  The 
Philadelphia  area  is  perhaps  weakest  in  the  field  of  foreign  music  periodicals; 
although  the  University  currently  receives  sixteen,  many  more  than  the  other 
two  libraries,  there  should  be  two  or  three  times  that  many  available  to 
students  in  this  vicinity.  Complete  files  of  the  more  important  foreign  journals 
are  virtually  non-existent  in  the  metropolitan  area. 

An  unusual  feature,  for  the  advanced  student,  is  a  large  collection  of 
foreign  dissertations  in  the  field  of  musicology,  which  are  thoroughly  cat- 
alogued. The  University's  most  serious  lack  is  in  sets  of  critical  editions, 
although  the  English  Madrigal  School,  Torchi's  Arte  musicale  in  Italia,  the 
Bordes  Anthologie  des  mattres  religieux  primitifs,  and  the  two  less  pretentious 
collections.  Das  Chorwerk  and  Nagel's  Musikarchiv,  form  a  happy  exception 
to  this  neglect.  The  student  of  medieval  music  will  find  excellent  material, 
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whether  he  is  concerned  with  religious  or  secular  music:  among  important 
titles  may  be  mentioned  Coussemaker's  and  Gerbert's  series  of  Scrtptons, 
the  former's  Drames  Liturgiques  and  Histoire  de  I' harmonic  au  moyen  age,  the 
Paleographie  niusicalt,  the  Publications  of  the  Plainsong  and  Medieval  Music 
Society,  Bannister's  Monu?nenti  Vaticani,  Liuzzi's  volume  on  the  Laudi,  and 
the  Early  Bodleian  Music.  The  library  has  also  most  of  the  published  facsimiles 
of  troubadour  and  trouvere  chansonniers,  as  well  as  a  photographic  reproduc- 
tion of  the  Fleury  play-book  with  music  of  the  liturgical  dramas.  It  should 
be  mentioned  that  most  of  the  large  number  of  biographies  of  musicians 
have  been  purchased  with  the  income  of  the  Alfred  Reginald  Allen  Memorial 
Fund  established  by  the  Savoy  Opera  Company  of  Philadelphia.  The  collec- 
tion of  biographical  and  critical  works  on  Brahms  was  expanded  in  1933, 
the  centenary  of  his  birth,  and  is  unusually  complete. 

Primitive  music  and  the  musical  culture  of  ancient  civilizations  are  well 
covered  at  the  University,  thanks  to  the  interest  of  the  University  Museum's 
archaeologists  and  the  department  of  Anthropology.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
field  of  American  music  may  similarly  be  built  up  with  the  cooperation  of 
scholars  in  American  Literature  and  American  History,  since  there  is  at 
present  no  adequate  collection  in  this  field  in  this  city,  despite  its  important 
place  in  the  musical  history  of  the  United  States.  The  uncatalogued  collec- 
tions of  early  sheet  music  at  the  University,  the  very  large  collection  of  the 
Musical  Fund  Society  (deposited  in  the  Free  Library),  and  the  collections 
at  the  Historical  Society  and  the  Library  Company  of  Philadelphia  should  all 
yield  material  of  interest,  particularly  to  the  social  historian.  Another  im- 
portant collection  at  the  University,  so  far  unexplored,  consists  of  over  one 
thousand  libretti  of  French,  German,  and  Spanish  operas  of  the  period  1670- 
1860.  Not  the  least  advantage  to  the  musicologist  working  at  the  University 
IS  the  proximity  of  splendid  general  reference  collections  of  its  library, 
and  its  admirably  complete  resources  in  the  related  fields  of  history,  litera- 
ture, philosophy,  psychology,  anthropology,  and  acoustics. 

Mention  should  also  be  made  of  the  Singer  Memorial  Collection  of 
Recorded  Music,  consisting  of  more  than  eight  thousand  phonograph 
records.  These  may  be  used  by  students  on  a  machine  equipped  with  head- 
phones placed  alongside  of  the  shelves  of  the  Music  Library,  so  that  scores 
may  be  followed  without  the  necessity  of  charging  them  at  the  desk. 

The  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia  dates  back  to  1894,  but  the  establish- 
ment of  a  separate  Music  Department  was  virtually  coincident  with  the 
opening  in  1927  of  the  handsome  new  building  on  the  Parkway,  so  rem- 
iniscent of  Gabriel's  fa(;ades  on  the  Place  de  la  Concorde.  The  reading  room 
is  probably  the  largest  and  best  equipped  in  the  Lfnited  States,  with  its 
gallery  .for  six  phonographs  and  two  piano  rooms.  Except  for  a  small  reference 
collection,  nearly  all  the  13,000  volumes  are  available  for  home  use. 
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The  department  contains  an  almost  complete  collection  of  miniature 
scores,  a  good  collection  of  vocal  scores  of  operas,  and  many  thousand  pieces 
of  sheet  music,  in  addition  to  the  standard  practical  editions  of  the  classics. 
There  is  also  a  set  of  the  monumental  Bach-Gesellschaft  edition.  In  general 
the  literature  of  music  is  not  so  well  represented  as  the  scores  themselves, 
and,  since  the  department  is  chiefly  for  the  general  reader  rather  than  the 
scholar,  books  in  foreign  languages  are  relatively  few  in  number. 

The  collection  of  chamber  music,  in  parts,  the  gift  of  Mr  Edwin  A. 
Fleisher,  is  very  complete  and  may  be  borrowed  upon  payment  of  a  deposit 
to  cover  the  value  of  the  music  withdrawn. 

Still  more  complete  is  the  orchestral  material,  housed  in  an  adjoining 
room.  This  is  the  famous  Edwin  A.  Fleisher  Collection,  of  which  an  elaborate 
catalogue  was  published  a  few  years  ago.  It  contains  scores  and  parts  of  more 
than  six  thousand  works  for  full  orchestra,  string  orchestra,  and  orchestra 
with  solo  instruments  (concertos,  etc.),  and  is  doubtless  the  largest  such 
collection  in  the  world. 

Furthermore,  the  Fleisher  Collection  has  added  within  the  last  five  years 
over  seven  hundred  unpublished  works  by  American  composers.  This  has 
been  made  possible  by  a  WPA  project  working  in  the  library  to  copy  scores 
and  parts  from  the  composer's  original  manuscripts.  The  Collection  as  a 
whole  is  primarily  for  reference,  although  music  is  occasionally  loaned  to 
large  orchestras  for  performance. 

The  scores  in  the  Music  Department  at  the  Free  Library  are  supplemented 
by  one  of  the  largest  collections  of  phonograph  records  in  the  United  States. 
These  records,  about  18,000  in  number,  are  almost  constantly  in  use  on  the 
six  phonographs  available  on  the  gallery  of  the  reading  room. 

It  should  be  superfluous  to  speak  of  the  library  of  The  Curtis  Institute 
in  an  article  written  for  Overtones.  Its  treasures,  however,  are  so  rich  and 
varied  that  even  a  scholar  with  no  classes  to  attend  or  practicing  to  do  would 
require  a  long  time  adequately  to  investigate  them.  The  library  was  opened 
at  the  beginning  of  the  1926-27  term,  some  two  years  after  the  first  classes 
were  given  at  the  Institute.  Most  of  the  present  collection  of  some  29,000 
volumes  was  built  up  in  the  first  four  or  five  years  of  the  library's  existence. 

Since  the  main  building  was  not  designed  to  accommodate  a  large  library, 
the  resources  are  of  necessity  somewhat  scattered.  The  books  about  music 
are  found  in  the  handsome  corner  room  on  the  first  floor,  the  greater  part  of 
the  scores  in  the  basement,  the  chamber  music  collection  on  the  third  floor, 
and  the  phonograph  records  on  the  third  floor  of  the  1720  Locust  Street 
building. 

The  Curtis  Institute  is  the  only  institution  in  the  neighborhood  of  Phil- 
adelphia possessing  any  considerable  number  of  those  volumes  fundamental 
to  the  work  of  the  musical  scholar — the  series  of  critical  editions  of  the 
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compositions  of  various  national  schools  through  the  Eighteenth  Century, 
known  in  German  as  Derikmaler,  and  the  complete  editions  of  the  works  of 
individual  composers.  Among  these  valuable  sets  to  be  found  here  are  the 
great  Det/kmaler  der  Tonkunst  in  Oesteneich  (now  unhappily  defunct)  and  both 
sets  of  the  corresponding  German  publication,  Detikmiiler  deutscher  Tonkunst. 
Less  imposing  in  their  scope  but  equally  important  in  making  accessible 
music  otherwise  unknown  are  Les  Monuments  de  la  musique  fran^aise  au  temps 
de  la  Renaissance,  Les  Maitres  musiciens  de  la  Renaissance  fram^aise,  Torchi's 
Arte  musicale  in  Italia,  the  ten  volumes  of  Tudor  Church  Music,  and  Canon 
Fellowes's  editions  of  the  English  Madrigal  School  and  English  Lutenist  Song 
Writers . 

Of  the  definitive  editions  of  complete  works  of  composers,  the  model  for 
which  was  the  monumental  Gesamtausgahe  of  Johann  Sebastian  Bach,  the 
Institute  has  in  addition  to  that  celebrated  edition,  the  works  of  Beethoven, 
Brahms,  Handel,  Monteverdi,  Mozart,  Orlandus  de  Lassus,  Palestnna, 
Purcell,  Schubert,  Schumann,  Schiitz,  and  Victoria. 

The  bulk  of  the  library,  however,  is  necessarily  made  up  of  editions  of 
music  for  practical  use  by  students.  Chamber  music  is  perhaps  the  most 
thoroughly  covered  of  the  various  fields,  but  there  are  several  thousand 
titles  each  for  piano,  violin  and  vocal  music.  There  are  also  a  large  collection 
of  music  for  full  orchestra  (scores  and  parts),  nearly  a  thousand  miniature 
scores  for  study  purposes,  and  a  good  collection  of  vocal  scores  of  operas. 
If  any  criticism  be  made  of  these  collections,  it  would  be  that  they  are  formed 
more  with  a  view  toward  the  concert  repertory  than  toward  the  historical 
evolution  of  the  various  forms,  and  that  there  is  too  great  a  disparity  between 
the  music  itself  and  the  books  about  music. 

Among  the  treasures  of  the  library  are  several  manuscripts,  early  printed 
books,  and  first  editions  of  the  classics.  The  two  most  important  manuscripts 
are  widely  separated  in  time.  The  older  is  a  famous  organ  tablature,  the 
Praeludia  of  Adam  Ileborgh,  written  at  Stendal  in  1448.  It  is  said  to  be  the 
oldest  book  of  organ  music  with  pedal  parts,  and  was  formerly  in  the 
Cummings  Collection.  The  second  manuscript  is  an  unpublished  Te  Deum  of 
Liszt,  dated  May  1867.  Among  the  early  imprints  may  be  mentioned  the 
Carmina  of  Augurellus  (1491)  and  the  Toscanello  in  musica  of  the  famous 
theorist,  Pietro  Aaron  (1529).  There  are  also  a  number  of  first  editions, 
including  compositions  of  Bach,  Beethoven,  Chopin,  Mozart,  Schubert, 
Schumann,  and  Wagner. 

Separately  housed  and  catalogued  is  a  valuable  collection  of  operas  and 
piano  and  chamber  music,  the  Charles  Jarvis  Memorial  Library,  which  came 
to  The  Curtis  Institute  through  the  generosity  of  the  Drexel  Institute  and 
the  Jarvis  family  in  1936.  The  most  important  item  in  this  collection  is  the 
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set  of  the  complete  works  of  Mozart  in  seventy-hve  volumes  which  has 
already  been  mentioned. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  give  an  idea  of  the  riches  of  the  three  large  music 
libraries  in  Philadelphia,  and  it  should  be  emphasized  that,  despite  the  many 
demands  on  the  staff  at  all  three  institutions,  the  serious  music  student,  wher- 
ever he  may  be  pursuing  his  studies,  is  welcome  to  make  use  of  the  facilities 
of  any  of  the  three. 

In  closing  the  writer  would  like  to  point  out  that  there  are  still  many 
important  items  lacking  in  the  music  libraries  of  the  Philadelphia  area  which 
the  musicologist  or  even  the  informed  music  lover  has  a  right  to  be  able  to 
consult.  The  research  worker  must  go  to  New  York  or  Washington  to  consult 
most  foreign  periodicals,  particularly  back  files.  Many  essential  biblio- 
graphical tools  are  lacking.  And  despite  the  fine  collection  of  musical  monu- 
ments at  The  Curtis  Institute,  the  complete  works  of  the  following  composers 
are  not  available  in  this  city:  Berlioz,  Bruckner,  Byrd,  Couperin,  Gretry, 
Josquin,  Liszt,  Lully,  Mendelssohn,  de  Monte,  Moussorgski,  Obrecht, 
Praetorius,  Rameau,  Scheidt,  Schein,  Sweelinck,  Wagner,  and  Weber.  There 
arc  also  essential  works  of  history,  criticism,  and  biography  which  are  not 
to  be  found  in  Philadelphia  libraries,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  continued 
cooperation  between  them  will  slowly  remedy  these  deficiencies. 

Grateful  acknowledgment  o(  the  foregoing  article  is  made  to  Dr  Otto  E.  .VIbrecht,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Romance  Languages,  Curator  of  the  Music  Library,  and  Lecturer  in  Music,  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania He  attended  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  University  of  Copenhagen,  and  received  the 
degrees  A.B  ,  AM,  and  Ph  D.  from  the  former  institution. 

Dr  Albrecht  has  published  a  study  of  Four  Latin  Plays  of  St  Nicholas  of  the  Twelfth  Century,  including 
a  chapter  on  the  music  of  these  miracle  plays,  and  has  written  and  lectured  on  Brahms,  on  Goethe  and 
Music,  on  Francis  Hopkinson,  and  on  bibliographical  questions.  He  has  virtually  completed  a  catalogue  of 
compositions  based  on  works  of  Goethe,  and  is  at  present  compiling  a  Census  of  European  Music  Manu- 
scripts in  the  United  States,  as  a  preliminary  step  to  the  reproducing  on  microtilm  of  many  of  the  important 
music  manuscripts  in  American  and  European  libraries,  a  pro|ect  sponsored  bv  the  Oberlaender  Trust  of 
Philadelphia. 

Dr  Albrecht  is  an  active  member  of  the  American  Musicological  Society  and  a  corresponding  member 
of  the  Socicte  Fran^aise  de  Musicologie. 
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An  address  bv  Dr  Randall  Thompson  to  the  International  Congress 
of  the  American  Musicological  Society  (meeting  at  the  Museum  of 
Modern  Art,  New  York  City),  broadcast  from  Boston  over  the  Blue 
Network  of  the  National   Broadcasting  Company,  September  15,  1939 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  address  the  delegates  of  the  International  Congress  of 
the  American  Musicological  Society.  The  breadth  of  outlook  of  contemporary 
musicologists  needs  no  further  testimony  than  that  they  should  invite  a 
composer  to  address  them.  I  feel  deeply  honored. 

I  met  my  first  musicologist  several  years  ago.  If  I  may  say  so  without 
divulging  his  name,  he  made  a  dent  on  my  musical  consciousness  which 
remains  to  this  day.  I  have  since  met  manv  others.  I  confess  it  openly  and 
without  shame. 

Seriously,  I  value  these  associations  more  than  I  can  tell  you;  for  they 
have  been  infinitely  helpful  to  me  both  as  a  composer  and  as  one  who  happens 
to  be  profoundly  interested  in  music  education.  I  should  like  to  speak  to  you 
briefly  from  both  these  points  of  view. 

The  first  thing  I  learned  was  that  music  and  musicology  are  not  mutually 
exclusive.  We  have  all  heard  of  the  lady  who  learned,  with  surprise,  that 
she  had  been  speaking  prose  all  her  life  without  knowing  it.  So,  I  learned 
with  surprise  that,  in  an  elementary  way,  I  had  been  practicing  musicology 
from  the  time  I  first  learned  to  read  the  G-cIef. 

We  all  know  the  G-clef.  The  advanced  musicologist  simply  knows  more 
about  it.  He  knows  that  centuries  of  ingenuity  and  experimentation  lie 
behind  it.  We  can  pretty  well  master  it  in  fifty  hours  by  the  sweat  of  our 
brow:  he  knows  that  Europe's  brow  sweat  for  centuries  to  bring  it  to  perfec- 
tion. The  scholar  of  notation  studies  all  the  stages  of  its  development.  And 
when  the  'hieroglyphics'  are  deciphered,  he  lays  the  musical  treasure  in 
our  hands. 

A  practicing  musician  is  to  a  musicologist  what  a  statesman  is  to  an  his- 
torian; what  a  doctor  is  to  a  chemist;  a  novelist,  to  a  student  of  literature. 
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The  one  cannot  very  well  get  along  without  the  other — or,  at  any  rate, 
seldom  does. 

A  good  way  to  sense  the  importance  of  musicology  is  to  try  to  picture, 
in  the  mind's  eye,  what  our  age  would  be  like,  deprived  of  all  its  music.  It 
is  not  a  pretty  picture  and  it  is  far  from  an  accurate  one.  But,  to  a  large  extent, 
that  is  the  kind  of  picture  we  should  have  of  the  last  thousand  years  or  more, 
were  it  not  for  musicology  and  the  selfless  devotion  of  those  who  serve  its 
cause. 

Another  way  to  sense  the  importance  of  musicology  is  to  contemplate, 
for  example,  the  Roman  Forum  or  the  Tomb  of  Tutankhamen  before  they 
were  excavated.  Music  by  some  of  the  greatest  composers  who  ever  lived 
(Orlando  di  Lasso,  Joseph  Haydn,  for  example)  lies  hidden  in  the  same  way. 
Just  as  the  archaeologist  laid  bare  the  architecture  of  the  Forum,  the  sculpture 
and  precious  ornaments  of  the  Tomb,  so  year  by  year  the  musicologist  lays 
bare  a  treasury  of  music. 

As  a  recognized  department  of  learning,  musicology  is  less  than  a  hundred 
years  old.  As  a  pursuit  to  which  men  have  dedicated  their  lives,  it  dates 
from  time  immemorial. 

Without  it,  we  should  not  have  our  Bach  Festivals.  We  should  scarcely 
have  the  Beethoven  Symphonies  in  any  accurate  version.  We  should  know 
far  less  than  we  do  of  the  early  Church,  of  the  life  of  the  Courts,  of  the 
Troubadours;  of  motets,  masses,  madrigals.  These  and  more,  we  owe  to  the 
long,  patient,  loving  labor  of  musical  scholars.  And  we  must  remember  that 
the  music  of  our  own  age  will  not  survive  the  ravages  of  time  without  the 
musicologists.  Even  if  a  representative  body  of  contemporary  music  were 
carved  on  monuments  more  enduring  than  brass,  the  future  would  still  need 
them  to  interpret  it  and  perhaps  some  day  even  to  decipher  it. 

To  the  composer,  the  importance  of  musicology  is  enormous.  From  the 
Missa  Solemnis  and  the  last  quartets  of  Beethoven  to  the  latest  work  of 
today,  the  whole  course  of  modern  music  has  been  influenced  periodically 
by  the  musical  discoveries  of  learned  men. 

It  works  this  way:  A  composer's  output  flows  from  the  sum  of  his  musical 
experience;  that  experience  is  subtly  enriched  and  amplified  year  after  year 
by  the  achievements  of  musical  scholars;  and  so,  inevitably,  a  composer's 
output  is  constantly  being  affected  by  the  labors  of  these  men.  There  is  scarcely 
a  single  great  achievement  of  musical  scholarship  that  has  not,  sooner  or 
later,  given  a  fresh  impetus  to  musical  composition. 

There  is  another  aspect  for  the  composer  to  remember.  Not  long  ago,  a 
certain  musicologist  attacked  the  composer's  use  of  composition  as  a  kind 
of  Gateway  to  Immortality.  If  any  composer  now  retains  the  slightest  inter- 
est in  his  own  immortality,  he  will  do  well  to  treat  musicologists  with 
especial  consideration.  His  'immortality'  lies  in  their  hands;  for  it  is  they 
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who  will  one  day  edit  his  music,  fathom  its  mysteries,  write  his  biography, 
publish  his  letters,  and  untangle  his  love  affairs.  I  beg  to  remind  my  fellow 
composers:  it  is  really  impossible  to  be  too  polite  to  a  musicologist. 

Besides,  everything  a  musicologist  does  pertains  to  music.  If  a  composer 
says,  'I  am  a  musician',  then  he  is  bound  to  add,  "and  nothing  pertaining  to 
music  is  foreign  to  me.'  To  cite  an  example,  the  composer  is  helpless  without 
an  intelligent  school  of  musical  criticism.  Music  is  news,  yes.  But  the  just 
appraisal  of  a  work  and  of  its  performance  is  indispensable  to  any  musical 
criticism  worthy  of  the  name.  Lawrence  Oilman,  with  his  devotion  to 
musical  knowledge,  knew  this  and  lived  it  in  everything  he  wrote.  We 
needed,  not  one  less  Lawrence  Oilman,  but  many  more,  possessed  of  his 
knowledge,  and  insight,  and  rapturous  love  of  music.  Oilman  would  scarcely 
have  claimed  to  be  a  musicologist,  and  yet  of  course  he  was  one,  in  the  finest 
sense  of  the  word. 

And  what  is  that  sense?  I  should  like  to  try  to  define  it,  before  touching 
on  education,  and  I  hope  that  my  definition  may  prove  acceptable  to  you. 

In  the  best  sense,  I  believe,  a  musicologist  must  be  both  a  scholar  and  an 
artist.  Facts  alone  are  not  enough.  Learning  is  not  enough.  Scrupulous  care 
is  not  enough.  Like  true  scholars  in  any  field,  the  scholar  of  music  must  have 
the  flash  of  insight,  the  ability  to  interpret,  to  be  (in  his  own  way)  as  creative 
a  person  as  anyone  else  in  music. 

He  must  also  have  tolerance,  generosity,  human  sympathy — grace.  He 
must  have  a  certain  kindliness  and  magnanimity  in  contesting  the  statements 
of  his  colleagues.  If  he  teaches,  he  must  be  capable  of  handling  advanced 
students  wisely  and,  at  the  same  time,  be  gentle,  willing  and  gifted  in  the 
guidance  of  beginners.  He  must  be  at  home  in  foreign  languages,  and  skilled 
in  the  use  of  English.  And  finally,  as  Alexander  Wheelock  Thayer  and  others 
(before  and  since)  have  shown,  an  occasional  touch  of  humor  is  not  alto- 
gether unwelcome. 

Such  a  person  should  not  be  supposed  to  know  everything  about  all  aspects 
of  music.  That  is  neither  necessary  nor  desirable.  But  he  must  know  at  least 
one  aspect  so  well  that  he  can  approach  another  with  authority  and  solve 
Its  problems  systematically  and  with  illumination. 

What  agency  in  our  national  life  is  to  foster  musicologists  thus  defined? 
Our  philanthropic  foundations  have  richly  harbored  them.  But  first  and 
foremost,  as  sanctuaries  of  learning  and  enlightenment,  our  educational 
institutions  must  foster  them: — and,  in  increasing  numbers,  our  colleges 
and  conservatories  have  shown  themselves  willing  and  eager  to  do  so. 

Frankly,  I  believe  there  is  scarcely  a  college  music  department  or  con- 
servatory in  the  whole  country  which  does  not  feel  the  need  for  such  men 
and  women.  At  a  rough  estimate,  we  could  use  five  hundred  of  the  type  I 
have  defined.  Wherever  music  is  taught  with  any  degree  of  seriousness,  a 
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musical  scholar  is  virtually  indispensable.  And  graduate  work  in  music  is 
unthinkable  without  the  friendly  aid  and  supervision  of  at  least  one  such 
authority. 

And  what  an  enthralling  mountain  of  work  awaits  them  in  the  sphere 
of  their  own  creative  activities!  Even  if  they  confined  themselves  to  American 
music  alone,  they  could  busy  themselves  for  years — whether  in  folk  music, 
popular  music,  or  music  of  the  serious  composer.  Folk  music  particularly 
stands  in  need  of  immediate  attention.  A  few  more  years  and  it  will  be  too 
late.  If  our  composers  are  to  tap  this  fountainhead  of  American  music,  it 
must  be  presented  in  its  true  light,  accurately,  in  usable  form.  We  want  it 
protected,  fostered,  preserved.  It  is  an  immense  undertaking  and  an  urgent 
one.  Enlightened  scholars  alone  are  qualified  for  the  task. 

Our  schools,  colleges,  and  conservatories  need  such  men  and  women  and 
can  appropriately  sponsor  such  tasks.  Our  conductors  and  critics  need  their 
disciples;  our  composers  and  performers,  our  libraries,  publishers,  festivals, 
opera  houses,  choral  societies  need  them.  The  book  publishing  business 
needs  them;  the  phonograph  companies,  broadcasting  stations,  newspapers, 
musical  journals  can  put  them  straight  to  work.  All  these  musical  manifesta- 
tions need  the  vitalizing  force  of  trained  musical  minds  or  they  will  sink 
into  idle  speculation,  false  musical  values,  rote  musical  thinking. 

The  day  has  passed  when  music  was  considered  a  superficial  and  unneces- 
sary adjunct  to  an  education.  The  day  has  dawned  when  its  profounder  mean- 
ings and  relationships  are  sought  for,  desperately,  by  hundreds  and  thousands 
of  men  and  women.  We  must  look  to  our  educational  institutions  to  provide 
the  channel  for  this  irrepressible  current  of  human  thought  and  emotion. 

To  my  mind  this  International  Congress  could  have  no  finer  result  than 
to  create  in  our  educational  institutions  a  deeper  consciousness  of  the  im- 
portance of  broad  and  enlightened  musical  knowledge  to  the  whole  fabric 
of  our  culture.  And  if  it  did  the  same  for  all  other  countries  represented  here 
today,  surely  the  arts  of  peace  could  be  said  to  have  triumphed  once  again 
over  the  arts  of  war. 

COPYRIGHT  BY  RANDALL  THOMPSON 
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To  Music 

O  Music  come  and  light  my  heart's  dark  places. 
Arouse  to  life  my  spirit's  inmost  ear, 

Awake  in  me  such  love  no  time  effaces, 

O  voice  divine,  speak  on  and  I  shall  hear. 

O  Music  make  me  strong  to  conquer  sorrow, 
My  soul  with  love  of  noble  things  fulfil, 

Then  fear  I  not  the  silence  of  death's  morrow, 
For  Death  himself  mv  music  shall  not  still. 


From  Schubert's  Songs  Translated,  by  A.  H.  Fox-Strangways 
and  Steuart  Wilson  (Oxford  Press) 
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JOHN  FREDERICK  BRAUN  CLEMENTINA  SCALERO  DELGROSSO 

husband  of  Edith  Evans  Braun  wife  of  Rosario  Scalero 


IN   MEMORIAM 


From  June  to  December 

Professionallv  Speaking 

As  in  previous  summers,  members  of  The  Curtis  Institute  who  were  vaca- 
.  tioning  in  Rockport  and  Camden,  Maine,  gave  the  community  a  highlv 
musical  flavor.  At  Captain  Eells's  Boat  Barn,  the  Curtis  String  Quartet  pro- 
vided the  most  substantial  fare:  Beethoven,  Schubert,  Haydn,  and  Dohnanyi 
quartets,  a  Brahms  string  sextet  and  piano  quintet,  the  lovely  "Trout"  quintet 
of  Schubert,  Leone  Sinigaglia's  Concert  Etude,  Op.  5,  and  the  Brahms  cello 
sonata  in  E  minor.  Op.  38,  presented  in  three  concerts  with  the  assistance  of 
Mrs  Braun,  Mr  Salmond,  Mr  Torello,  and  a  young  violist,  Warren  Signor, 
who  IS  a  pupil  of  Mr  AronofF's.  Ralph  Berkowitz  and  \'ladimir  Sokoloff  gave 
a  recital  of  original  music  for  one  piano,  four  hands.  This  unusual  program 
consisted  of  music  by  Beethoven,  Schubert,  Mozart,  Debussy,  and  Casella. 
Finally  there  was  given  a  concert,  presented  by  Mrs  Bok,  in  benefit  of  the 
Rockport  Chiidren"s  Christmas  Welfare  Fund,  by  Mrs  Braun,  Miss  Head,  Mr 
Salmond,  Mr  Harms,  Mr  Helmer,  and,  from  the  town  of  Rockport,  Mr 
Donald  Welt,  whom  Mrs  Braun  has  coached  in  recent  years  in  singing.  In 
Camden,  the  Quartet,  Mr  Welt,  and  Miss  Marilyn  Thompson,  who  has  studied 
with  Dr  Salzedo,  appeared  at  the  Rotary  Club. 

Mrs  Bok  in  her  own  home  invited  Mme  Schumann  to  come  from  Westport, 
Connecticut,  to  present  a  program  of  German  Lieder,  assisted  by  Mr  Rosenek 
and  also  by  Mr  Victor  Polatschek,  clarinetist  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  x\ll  three  combined  gave  an  unforgettable  performance  of  Schubert's 
Der  Hirte  auf  dem  Felsen".  Mr  Harms  gave  a  recital  at  the  Rockland  Con- 
gregational Church,  and  the  Quartet  again  gave  concerts  at  Bar  Harbor. 

At  other  points  last  summer  we  found  Mr  Reiner  conducting  at  the 
Lewisohn  Stadium  (he  did  a  Beethoven  cycle  including  the  nine  svmphonies, 
with  Mme  Schumann  as  soloist  in  the  Ninth);  Mr  Hilsberg  conducting  at 
the  Stadium  and  in  Robin  Hood  Dell  with  Dr  Josef  Hofmann  as  soloist; 
Mr  Zimbalist  being  soloist  in  the  Stadium.  Two  graduates  appeared  in  the 
Stadium:  Zadel  Skolovsky  playing  the  Tschaikowsky  B  flat  minor  piano 
concerto,  Ezra  Rachlin  the  Beethoven  in  G  major.  Mr  Skolovsky  broadcast 
with  the  NBC  Symphony  Orchestra  July  2nd.  Mr  Kaufman  was  assisting 
artist  with  the  Gordon  String  Quartet  at  a  concert  at  Music  Mountain, 
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Falls  Village,  Connecticut.  Mmc  Miquelle  tutored  in  Solfege  at  The  Asso- 
ciation for  Music  and  Art  on  Cape  Cod. 

On  July  4th,  two  short  pieces  for  carillon  by  graduates  Gian  Carlo 
Menotti  and  Nino  Rota  were  played  by  G.  W.  Collette  on  the  War  Memorial 
Carillon  at  Sydney  University  (Australia)  'in  honor  of  the  National  Day 
of  the  United  States  of  America'.  Rose  Bampton  toured  South  Africa.  Victor 
Gottlieb,  as  a  member  of  the  Coolidge  Quartet,  appeared  at  the  two  World's 
Fairs  and  in  Honolulu;  Eudice  Shapiro  played  in  a  trio  at  the  World's  Fair 
in  New  York.  In  Hollywood  Bowl,  Irra  Petina  and  Natalie  Bodanya  sang 
the  title  roles  of  Hansel  and  Gretel  (in  English). 

Zadel  Skolovsky,  Sol  Kaplan,  and  Robert  Cornman,  pianists  (the  last  a 
student),  played  in  rotation  June  15th,  22d,  and  29th  on  Station  WEAF  of 
the  National  Broadcasting  Company.  One  of  the  Institute's  youngest  students, 
Diana  Steiner,  played  Vivaldi's  violin  concerto  in  A  minor  with  the  orchestra 
of  the  Greenbrier  Festival,  conducted  by  her  father,  at  White  Sulphur 
Springs,  West  Virginia. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  War  in  Europe,  ten  teachers  and  several  students 
were  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic:  Mr  Serkin,  Mr  de  Gogorza,  Mr 
Tabuteau,  Mme  Tabuteau,  Mr  Scalero,  Mr  Vauclain,  Dr  Vittorini,  Mr 
ChotzinofF,  Mr  Barber,  and  Mr  Wilson;  Laura  Archera,  Lela  Maki,  Rudolf 
Schirmer,  and  Carl  Bowman.  Mr  Menotti  was  with  Mr  Barber.  Happily, 
all  returned  uneventfully.  Incidentally,  several  Faculty  members  have  World 
War  records:  Dr  Salzedo  and  Dr  Bailly  in  the  French  Army,  Mr  Rosenek  in 
the  Austrian,  Mr  Wilson  in  the  British;  Mr  Kincaid  in  the  United  States 
Navy.  Mr  Kovar  conducted  a  cavalry  band.  Mme  Gregory  had  a  European 
tour  interrupted  by  that  War  and  she  sang  for  wounded  soldiers  before 
returning  to  Philadelphia. 

The  music  and  services  of  our  new  Director  are  in  demand.  His  second 
symphony  has  been  played  in  Boston  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Serge  Koussevitzky  conducting,  in  October  and  also  in  November,  and  again 
in  Hartford  and  New  York  City.  The  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  Eugene 
Ormandy  conducting,  played  it  in  Philadelphia  in  October.  Mr  Reiner  has 
scheduled  it  for  January  5th  and  7th  with  his  Pittsburgh  Symphony,  it  will 
be  played  in  Seattle  by  the  Orchestra  there,  Nikolai  Sokoloff  conducting, 
January  8th,  and  is  in  the  schedule  of  the  Kansas  City  Symphony,  Karl 
Krueger  conductor.  Dr  Thompson's  choral  piece  'Tarantella'  was  performed 
by  the  orchestra  and  chorus  in  the  Ford  Sunday  Evening  Hour  November 
5th,  Mr  Ormandy  conducting.  'The  Peaceable  Kingdom'  was  given  in 
Philadelphia  by  the  Guild  Singers  December  6th  under  the  direction  of 
Isadore  Freed  and  is  to  be  performed  also  by  the  Choral  Art  Society,  and  in 
New  York  City  at  Columbia  University.  'Americana'  will  be  done  at  the 
University  of  Wyoming. 
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On  page  14  we  give  Dr  Thompson's  radio  address  to  the  Musicological 
Society  September  15th.  He  attended  the  Conference  on  Inter-American 
Relations  in  the  Field  of  Music  held  in  Washington,  D.  C,  October  18th 
and  19th. 

Mr  Zimbalist's  String  Quartet  in  E  minor  has  been  published  by  Schirmer. 
Mr  Barber's  Joyce  songs  are  in  the  repertoires  of  Kirsten  Flagstad,  Marian 
Anderson,  and  Alexander  Kipnis. 

Mr  Zimbalist  and  Mr  SokolofF  gave  another  series  of  sonata  recitals  in 
Town  Hall,  New  York  City.  Mme  Schumann  began  her  winter  concerts 
with  a  song  recital  in  that  hall,  Mr  Rosenek  at  the  piano.  Mr  Hilsberg, 
Mr  Kincaid,  Mr  Tabuteau,  and  Mr  Torello  are  among  this  season's  soloists 
with  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra.  Mme  Luboshutz  and  Mrs  Braun  are 
appearing  in  violin  and  piano  sonata  recitals,  Mr  Salmond  as  a  member  of 
the  Trio  of  New  York.  Mr  Serkin  is  booked  for  a  busy  season  of  engagements 
—  recitals,  with  orchestra,  and  with  Adolph  Busch  in  sonatas — in  the 
United  States.  Dr  Salzedo  and  Marjorie  Call  Salzedo  are  concertizing  together. 
Mr  Englander  gave  a  song  recital  in  Cadoa  Hall,  Baltimore,  in  November. 
The  youngest  member  of  the  Faculty,  Mr  Frederick  Vogelgesang,  who 
received  his  diploma  only  last  May  and  is  assistant  to  Mr  Zimbalist,  played 
the  Glazounov  Concerto  with  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  in  the  Concert 
for  Youth  December  13th.  Mr  Vogelgesang  also  was  soloist  with  the  Federal 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  Philadelphia  this  month,  Louis  Vyncr,  another 
Curtis  graduate,  conducting.  Mr  Vyner  is  the  regular  conductor  of  the  York 
(Pennsylvania)  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  is  putting  on  increasingly  attrac- 
tive programs:  the  Don  Cossacks  as  the  feature  of  a  Russian  concert,  packing 
the  house  November  28th;  William  Harms,  piano  soloist  in  January;  Dr 
Carlos  Salzedo,  harpist,  appearing  with  the  Orchestra  later  in  the  season. 

The  activity  of  Nadia  Reisenberg  is  commendable.  She  is  the  soloist  in 
Alfred  Wallenstein's  presentation,  in  weekly  Tuesday  evening  broadcasts 
over  the  Mutual  Broadcasting  System,  of  all  of  the  piano  concertos  of  Mozart. 
The  series,  which  began  in  September,  continues  through  March.  Miss 
Reisenberg  gives  other  performances:  one  was  an  appearance  in  Beethoven 
trios  for  the  New  Friends  of  Music  in  New  York  City  in  November.  Zadel 
Skolovsky's  recital  debut  in  Town  Hall,  awarded  by  the  Naumburg  Founda- 
tion, occurred  December  5th.  Selma  Amansky  has  been  announced  for 
a  solo  appearance  with  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  Mr  Ormandy  con- 
ducting, in  January.  Helen  Jepson  and  Rose  Bampton  both  are  members  of 
the  Chicago  City  Opera  Company  in  addition  to  being  with  the  Metro- 
politan. Irra  Petina  was  the  'Feodor'  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera's  opening 
performance  in  Philadelphia,  'Boris  Godounov'.  The  cellist  graduates  are 
coming  to  the  fore :  Frank  Miller  is  the  new  first  cellist  of  the  NBC  Symphony 
Orchestra  (he  played  the  solo  cello  part  in  the  double  concerto  for  violin 
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and  cello  of  Brahms,  Arturo  Toscanini  conducting,  October  21st),  Leonard 
Rose  the  new  first  cellist  of  the  Cleveland,  and  Samuel  Mayes  alternating 
first  cellist  of  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra.  From  Mr  Rose  we  hear  that  he  is 
playing  a  sonata  in  a  series  of  chamber  music  concerts  organized  by  Boris 
Goldovsky  and  expects  to  give  a  recital  at  the  Museum  of  Art  in  February. 
Mr  Goldovsky  is  increasingly  active:  conductor  of  the  Singers'  Club  and 
the  Philharmonic  Chorus,  member  of  the  Faculties  of  the  Cleveland  Institute 
of  Music  and  Western  Reserve  University,  and  piano  and  chamber  music 
recitalist — 'an  ornament  to  musical  Cleveland',  according  to  Mr  Arthur 
Loesser  of  the  Press.  We  learn  that  Fiorenzo  Tasso,  who  studied  with  Mr 
de  Gogorza,  is  leading  Wagnerian  tenor  at  the  Teatro  Reale  in  Milan. 

Mr  Saperton's  pupil,  Robert  Cornman,  fifteen-year-old  pianist,  is  to  be 
soloist  with  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  in  a  Concert  for  Youth  in  January. 
Robert  Grooters,  baritone,  sang  Samuel  Barber's  'Dover  Beach'  with  the 
Curtis  String  Quartet  on  November  1st,  in  one  of  the  Quartet's  local  concerts 
in  the  Academy  of  Music  Foyer  (the  Quartet  gave  four  concerts  in  the 
Foyer  and  already  has  announced  a  similar  series  for  next  year).  Lynne 
Wainwright,  harpist  and  member  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Zeckwer-Hahn 
Philadelphia  Musical  Academy,  gave  a  recital  there  November  12th,  and 
a  recital  at  the  Barbizon  Plaza  Concert  Hall  in  New  York  City  December 
10th.  Reba  Robinson,  harpist,  has  been  engaged  to  play  Ravel's  Introduction 
and  Allegro  at  a  Trenton  Symphony  Orchestra  concert  December  16th. 
Noah  Bielski,  violinist,  was  soloist  with  the  Hagerstown  Symphony  Or- 
chestra December  7th.  Jacob  Krachmalnick  and  Paul  Shure  played  Bach's 
Concerto  in  D  minor  for  two  violins  with  the  Pennsylvania  WPA  Orchestra 
in  Philadelphia  December  3d.  Richard  Purvis,  organist  and  assistant  choir- 
master of  St  James's  Church,  Philadelphia,  is  presenting  three  organ  recitals 
at  the  church  in  December,  John  Cooke  and  Clarence  Snyder  sharing  one 
of  them.  All  of  these  are  students,  the  teachers  of  the  major  courses  repre- 
sented being  Mr  Saperton,  Mr  de  Gogorza,  Dr  Salzedo,  Mr  Zimbalist, 
Mr  Hilsberg,  and  Dr  McCurdy. 

Max  Goberman  has  been  appointed  one  of  the  musical  directors  of  the 
Ballet  Russe  of  Covent  Garden,  division  of  the  larger  Ballet  Russe.  TheCovent 
Garden  group  is  to  have  a  ten-month  engagement  in  Australia  and  Mr 
Goberman  has  been  granted  a  special  leave  of  absence  from  the  School.  He 
sailed  December  1st  and  will  assume  full  responsibility  for  the  opening 
weeks  of  the  Australian  season  while  Mr  Dorati,  conductor  of  the  company, 
remains  on  engagement  in  the  United  States.  Mr  Goberman  is  a  student  of 
Conducting  with  Mr  Reiner. 

And  now,  most  respectfully,  we  pause  before  chronicling  one  final 
observation.  By  no  means  have  we  been  unconscious,  this  past  year  or  so, 
of  the  musical  activity  of  an  officer  of  our  School,  the  Vice-President,  the 
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Honorable  Curtis  Bok,  President  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas 
Number  6  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia.  Judge  Bok  concerns  himself  prodig- 
iously with  the  orchestra  of  the  National  Youth  Administration  and  such 
composers  as  Mozart,  Bach,  and  Beethoven.  We  salute  the  results.  Over  in 
New  York,  the  Mayor  occasionally  indulges  in  similar  pastimes.  Might  it 
be  too  much  to  hope  that  on  some  occasion  an  exchange  of  conductors 
might  be  effected,  His  Honor  the  Mayor  visiting  Philadelphia,  His  Honor 
the  Judge — New  York;  furthering  at  once  both  the  cultural  and  municipal 
relations  between  the  two  cities?  Whether  or  not  this  may  be  done,  Curtis 
Institute  is  proud  of  its  Vice-President  and  has  invited  him  and  his  orchestra, 
as  the  piece  de  resistance,  to  the  President's  Christmas  party  December  15th. 
New  York  may  have  its  conducting  Mayor,  the  Honorable  Fiorello  La 
Guardia — Philadelphia  has  Judge  Bok.  Philadelphia  even  has  another 
'legal'  conductor,  Mr  Walter  Stein,  attorney  and  musical  associate  of  the 
Judge.  If  not  single-handed,  they  together  certainly  might  put  conductor 
La  Guardia  on  his  mettle. 
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To  sketch  a  picture  of  The  Curtis  Institute  in  the  opening  months  of  the 
Sixteenth  Season,  it  is  necessary  at  once  to  block  in  several  important 
new  figures. 

The  first,  Dr  Randall  Thompson.  Finishing  the  last  detail  of  the  work 
at  Berkeley,  Dr  Thompson  lost  no  time  in  taking  up  the  tools  of  the  new 
job  awaiting  him  in  Philadelphia.  Prefaced  by  a  month's  survey  of  the 
scene  of  future  operations  and  a  three-months'  sojourn  at  the  Rockport- 
Camden  summer  colony,  Dr  Thompson's  inaugural  October  2d  in  the  Direc- 
tor's chair  was  inconspicuous  and  ordered.  Be  it  said  that  membership  in 
the  Rockport-Camden  group,  which  annually  includes  such  Curtisites  as 
the  President,  Board  member  Mrs  Braun,  teachers  Lea  Luboshutz,  Felix 
Salmond,  Carlos  Salzedo,  and  William  Harms,  accompanists  Ralph  Berkowitz 
and  Eugene  Helmer,  and  the  Curtis  String  Quartet,  afforded  excellent  intro- 
duction both  ways,  Dr  Thompson  to  the  group  and  they  to  him,  and  both 
musically  and  socially.' 

Mr  Rudolf  Serkin.  Appointed  to  the  Faculty  last  winter,  Mr  Serkin 
began  teaching  in  November,  almost  according  to  schedule  in  spite  of  some 
difficulty  experienced  in  leaving  Switzerland,  due  to  war  conditions.  Mr 
Serkin  teaches  Piano.' 

Mr  Steuart  Wilson.  This  new  member  of  the  Faculty  was  engaged  by 
Dr  Thompson  during  the  summer,  when  Mr  Wilson  visited  Rockport. 
A  British  subject,  Mr  Wilson  was  educated  at  Winchester,  and  King's 
College,  Cambridge,  receiving  the  A.M.  degree  in  Classics  with  Honors. 
He  studied  singing  and  was  ready  for  introduction  to  the  public  in  the 
unfortunate  year  of  1914.  In  the  Army  from  August  on,  he  served  in  France 
and  was  twice  wounded,  was  in  the  Intelligence  Bureau  of  the  General  Staff 
at  the  War  Office  and  General  Headquarters  in  France,  and  was  decorated 
as  Cavaliere  della  Corona  d'ltalia  for  his  services  on  the  General  Staff. 
Upon  demobilization  he  returned  to  music. 

Mr  Wilson  was  a  pupil  of  Jean  de  Reszke  in  1924  and  1925  and  of  Sir 
George  Henschel  from  1925  to  1928,  both  of  these  distinguished  teachers 
being  then  over  seventy-five  years  of  age.  Later  Mr  Wilson  studied  Seventeenth 
and  Eighteenth  Century  music  with  Mme  Wanda  Landowska  in  Paris. 
He  has  appeared  in  concert  in  the  United  States,  Australia,  and  Canada, 

'Biographical  sketch  published  in  Overtones,  Vol.  IX,  No.  II 
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besides  the  British  Isles,  was  the  founder  of  the  madrigal  group  known  as 
The  English  Singers,  with  whom  he  toured  Europe-,  and  is  especially  noted 
for  his  singing  of  Bach  oratorios.  He  has  been  director  of  music  at  Bedales 
School  in  England  and  has  taught  singing  privately  in  London. 

Mr  Wilson  has  translated  numerous  German  songs  into  English,  in 
collaboration  with  Mr  A.  H.  Fox-Strangways,  and  has  published  volumes 
of  Schubert,  Schumann,  and  Brahms.  On  another  page  is  printed  Mr  Wilson's 
translation  of  Schubert's  beautiful  song  An  die  Mustk,  which  might  well 
be  the  school  song  of  the  finest  conservatory.  Particularly  interested  in  'the 
struggle  to  get  a  hearing  for  British  music  and  British  performers  in  Britain', 
Mr  Wilson  now  hopes  to  take  up  the  cudgels  for  American  music  and  Amer- 
ican performers  in  the  United  States.  At  Curtis  Institute  he  teaches  Singing, 
English  Diction,  "Vocal  Repertoire,  and  Vocal  Ensemble.  Mrs  Wilson  is 
a  cellist. 

Dr  Hans  Wohlmuth.  A  continental  reputation  in  operatic  stage  direction 
preceded  Dr  Wohlmuth's  introduction  to  Philadelphia  a  year  ago  by  the 
management  of  the  Philadelphia  Opera  Company.  He  began  his  music 
study  with  the  violin  and  turned  to  singing  in  his  nineteenth  year.  At  the 
University  of  "Vienna  he  was  a  pupil  of  Professor  Guido  Adier  and  received 
the  Ph.D.  degree.  Dr  Wohlmuth  has  taught  operatic  acting  at  the  Mozarteum 
in  Salzburg  and  at  the  Neues  Wiener  Konservatorium.  He  conducts  two 
classes  in  Opera  at  Curtis  Institute. 

Mr  Simon  Kovar.  The  new  bassoon  teacher  is  a  graduate  of  the  Imperial 
Conservatory  of  St  Petersburg,  with  a  Bachelor  of  Music  degree.  In  Russia, 
he  played  with  the  orchestra  of  the  People's  Opera,  and  during  the  World 
War  conducted  a  cavalry  band.  He  now  is  a  member  of  the  New  York  Phil- 
harmonic Symphony  Orchestra. 

The  Music  Faculty  also  has  the  following  new  members,  all  of  whom 
are  Curtis  graduates :  Constant  Vauclain,  Jorge  Bolet,  Ezra  Rachlin,  Frederick 
Vogelgesang,  Marian  Head,  and  Orlando  Cole.  And  Dr  Thompson  himself 
is  a  new  Faculty  member:  teacher  of  Orchestration,  and  conductor  of  the 
Institute  Chorus. 

Dr  Domenico  Vittorini's  engagement  to  teach  Italian  has  but  returned 
him  to  the  fold.  He  was  with  Curtis  Institute  from  1926  to  1928  in  the  same 
capacity.  Dr  "Vittonni  is  Associate  Professor  of  Romanic  Languages  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Miss  Eleanor  Field  is  a  new  academic  tutor,  for  younger  students. 


Mme  Lea  Luboshutz  of  the  Faculty  and  Mrs  John  F.  Braun,  member  of 
the  Board  of  Directors,  gave  a  violin  and  piano  sonata  recital  Friday  evening. 


'Mr  Wilson  Jid  not  come  with  The  English  Singers  to  the  United  States. 
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November  10th,  featuring  the  American  premiere  of  a  Concert  Sonata  after 
Pugnani  by  Rosario  Scalero,  head  of  the  Theory  and  Composition  Depart- 
ment. The  rest  of  the  program  consisted  of  the  Respighi  B  minor  Sonata  and 
the  Sibelius  Sonatine  in  E,  Opus  80. 

Zadel  Skolovsky,  graduate  1937  in  Piano  and  Conducting,  on  December 
3d  played  the  program  of  his  Town  Hall  debut  recital  under  a  Naumburg 
award,  to  be  given  December  5th. 

Lynne  Wainwright,  who  will  be  graduated  in  Harp  next  May,  played 
her  graduation  recital  December  5th. 

Students  in  Harp  with  Dr  Carlos  Salzedo  gave  a  recital  December  12th. 

N'ladimirSokoloff  and  Ralph  Berkowitz  have  announced  a  recital  of  music 
for  four  hands  at  one  piano  to  be  given  January  4th,  having  experimented 
with  this  form  of  program  last  summer  in  Rockport,  Maine. 


Dr  Thompson  has  inaugurated  assemblies  of  the  entire  student  body 
weekly  on  Tuesday  afternoons  in  Casimir  Hall,  for  the  purpose  of  lectures, 
recitals,  and  school  singing.  At  the  first  assembly,  held  the  day  after  school 
started,  the  President  addressed  the  students  and  Dr  Thompson  led  the 
entire  group  in  singing  Bach  chorales,  some  Mozart,  and  Palestrina.  Like 
the  'schola  cantorum'  of  many  a  foreign  conservatory,  this  singing  is  designed 
to  give,  to  all  students  alike,  some  familiarity  with  the  masterpieces  of 
choral  literature. 

On  October  17th,  the  French  organist  Marcel  Dupre  gave  an  all-Bach 
recital,  at  the  end  of  which  he  improvised  four  chorale  preludes  on  the 
theme  of  Our  God,  our  help  in  ages  past'  and  a  fugue  on  a  theme  submitted 
by  Dr  Alexander  McCurdy,  teacher  of  Organ,  combining  the  two  themes 
at  the  close  of  the  fugue. 

Dr  Carleton  Sprague  Smith,  musicologist,  and  Chief  of  the  Music  Depart- 
ment of  the  New  York  Public  Library,  gave  two  lectures  October  31st  and 
November  7th  on  American  Music  of  the  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth 
Centuries,  during  the  course  of  which  the  student  assembly  sang  at  sight 
from  music  thrown  on  a  screen  and  a  selected  group  read  a  string  quintet 
by  the  early  Moravian  composer  Peters. 

Dr  Hans  David,  musicologist,  now  at  New  York  University,  lectured  on 
Bach  November  21st  and  28th,  the  first  lecture  dealing  specifically  with 
Das  Musikalische  Opfer,  Dr  David's  setting  of  which  was  played  in  the  second 
historical  concert  November  27th. 

Mr  Douglas  Moore  of  Columbia  University's  Music  Department,  and 
the  composer  Bela  Bartok,  with  the  Roth  Quartet,  are  scheduled  for  later 
Tuesdays.  In  these  three  phases — singing,  recitals,  and  lectures — the  assem- 
blies will  continue  during  the  School  Year. 
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Twenty-eight  radio  concerts  are  scheduled  for  the  current  year,  nine  of 
which  will  be  given  in  the  evening.  Again  the  day  for  the  broadcasts  is 
Monday;  the  afternoon  hour  is  four  o'clock,  the  evening,  ten-thirty.  This 
is  the  eleventh  season  of  broadcasting  on  the  network  of  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System.  Student  soloists,  ensembles,  and  the  Curtis  Symphony 
Orchestra  provide  most  of  the  programs,  with  occasionally  a  graduate 
'feature'. 

The  Concert  Course  may  have  broken  its  own  record  in  beginning  August 
22nd,  six  weeks  before  school  opened.  To  December  1st,  concerts  have  been 
given  in  Wildwood,  Gibbstown,  Glassboro,  and  Princeton,  New  Jersey; 
Middletown,  and  Newark,  Delaware;  Chestertown,  Maryland;  Lynchburg, 
Virginia;  Wyncote,  Collegeville,  Kutztown,  Bryn  Mawr,  Norristown, 
Darling,  and  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 


The  second  season  of  historical  concerts  began  October  30th  with  the 
remark  in  the  program  notes  by  Ralph  Berkowitz,  who  bears  again  the  main 
responsibility  for  the  presentations:  'One  naturally  assumes  that  the  serious 
student  of  music  does  not  share  Charles  Lamb's  reflections 

Cannot  a  man  live  free  and  easy 

Without  admiring  Pergolesi, 

Or  through  the  world  in  comfort  go 

That  never  heard  of  Doctor  Blow:  .  .  . 

I  would  not  go  four  miles  to  visit 

Sebastian  Bach  {or  Batch,  which  is  itT)  .  .  . 

proving  that  'the  serious  student  of  music'  can  appreciate  Lamb's  poetic 
nonsense  if  not  the  sentiment  expressed  therein.  But  'Much  pre-Bach  music', 
says  Mr  Berkowitz,  'is  accused  of  being  merely  a  huge  mass  of  music-paper, 
undistinguished,  unimportant,  or  at  best,  experimental.  It  is  necessary  to 
remember,  however,  that  all  art  is  in  many  ways  an  illuminating  expression 
of  its  milieu,  and  is  never  considered  by  its  producers  as  an  experimental 
step  toward  something  which  only  later  artists  will  clearly  define  and 
accomplish."  Thomas Campian,  John Dowland,  and  Henry  Purcell,  Buxtehude, 
Palestrina,  Corelli,  Clerambault,  and  Couperin  were  presented  in  the  first 
program.  At  the  second,  November  27th,  Das  Musikalische  Opfer  complete 
was  played  in  a  setting  by  Dr  Hans  David^  with  additionally  the  third 
Brandenburg   Concerto,    and    a   recorder   concerto   of   Handel.^   The    third 

'Dr  David's  setting  uses  flute,  oboe,  English  horn,  bassoon,  two  violins,  viola,  cello,  and  cembalo. 

'Handel's  Sonata,  Op.  1,  No  7,  arranged  by  Alfred  Mann  as  a  concerto  for  recorder  and  string  orchestra. 
The  work  was  written  by  Handel  for  recorder  and  figured  bass.  The  arrangement  is  modelled  after  the 
composer's  own  arrangement  of  two  other  of  his  recorder  sonatas  as  concertos  for  organ  and  string  orchestra. 
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concert,  December  8th,  featured  Haydn  and  Mozart,  in  piano  sonata,  string 
quartet,  Lieder,  and  woodwind  quintet  with  piano.  The  historical  concerts, 
undertaken  last  year  as  an  experiment,  are  strictly  extra-curriculum.  They 
are  presented  by  Mr  Berkowitz  with  the  assistance  of  Joseph  S.  Levine  and 
Vladimir  Sokoloff,  using  virtually  the  entire  student  resources  of  the  school 
with  some  graduates,  and  drawing  upon  material  found  in  the  school 
library.^  So  interesting  are  the  programs  that  a  miniature  historical  series, 
made  up  of  extracts  from  the  larger  series  given  in  Casimir  Hall,  has  been 
incorporated  in  the  radio  scries. 


The  social  side  of  the  Institute  is  represented  by  an  informal  tea  following 
a  Tuesday  assembly  in  October  given  by  Mrs  Bok  in  the  Director's  office 
for  the  various  Faculty  newcomers,  an  informal  dance  for  students  on  the 
evening  of  November  3d,  and  the  annual  party  given  by  the  President  for 
the  students  preceding  the  Christmas  vacation. 


It  may  have  been  noticed  that  one  of  the  historical  programs  included  a 
concerto  for  recorder.  This  instrument  has  made  its  appearance  at  the 
Institute.  Ver}-  popular  in  Europe  from  the  Sixteenth  through  the  first  half 
of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  the  recorder  was  replaced  in  usage  by  the  trans- 
verse or  "German'  flute,  and  played  a  part  also  in  the  evolution  of  the  clarinet. 
There  were  recorder  players  in  the  English  Royal  Band  from  the  reign  of 
Henry  VII  to  the  reign  of  Charles  II;  Henry  VIII  is  said  to  have  played  the 
recorder  daily.  The  recorder  is  mentioned  by  Bacon,  Milton,  and  Pepys. 
Among  the  composers  of  the  period  writing  for  recorder,  Purcell  is  the 
earliest.  After  Bach  and  Handel,  both  of  whom  used  it  in  orchestrations, 
composers  seem  to  have  dropped  it.  But  only  through  its  employment  in 
performance  can  one  gain  a  true  impression  of  the  music  composed  for  recorder. 


In  the  opening  month  of  the  present  term,  207  students  were  registered. 
Twenty-eight  states  of  the  United  States,  and  the  District  of  Columbia, 
are  represented  in  this  number,  besides  five  foreign  countries,  Canada,  Cuba, 
Austria,  Rumania,  and  Italy. 

•For  the  19 J8-9 series,  the  library  supplied  allof  the  music  with  the  following  exceptions:  Bach  Peasant' 
Cantata,  borrowed  for  the  English  translation  from  Mr  Henry  S.  Drinker,  Jr;  the  chamber  orchestra  works 
of  Mozart,  Adagio  in  E  and  Divertimento  in  D,  the  parts  borrowed  from  the  Fleisher  Collection;  and  some 
Russian  songs,  provided  by  Miss  Vera  Resnikoff,  who  sang  them. 
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Editorial 


IN  September  1939,  even  before  the  shells  had  stopped  falling  in  Warsaw,  a 
few  friends  of  humanity  had  undertaken  the  organization  in  the  United 
States  of  a  nation-wide  group  for  the  relief  of  Polish  war  victims.  The  dom- 
inant spirit,  Mrs  Vernon  Kellogg,  had  accompanied  her  late  husband  when  he 
took  the  first  relief  commission  to  Belgium  twenty  years  ago.  The  Commission 
for  Polish  Relief  came  into  existence,  with  Dr  Henry  Noble  MacCracken, 
president  of  Vassar  College,  as  national  chairman.  Former  President  of  the 
United  States  Mr  Herbert  Hoover,  whose  World  War  'Food  Administration' 
can  never  he  forgotten,  is  on  the  Board  of  Directors.  In  an  incredibly  short 
time  local  committees  were  created.  One  of  these  is  the  Philadelphia  Com- 
mittee, Mrs  Edward  Bok,  chairman.  Relief  is  being  given  to  refugees  in  three 
countries  adjoining  Poland  by  direct  representatives  of  the  Commission, 
which  is  pledged  to  use  every  dollar  collected  for  relief  and  to  administer 
relief  without  consideration  of  race  or  creed. 

Musicians  and  music  lovers  would  acknowledge  a  debt  to  Poland  were 
it  only  for  the  music  of  Frederic  Chopin.  They — and  everyone  else — can  only 
revere  a  patriot  who  at  seventy-nine  has  now  a  second  time  responded  so 
nobly  to  his  country's  need — Ignace  Jan  Paderewski.  The  Curtis  Institute  has 
closer  ties  to  Poland:  Josef  Hofmann,  Marcella  Sembrich,  Artur  Rodzinski, 
Emil  Mlynarski,  Wanda  Landowska — all  of  whom  have  been  associated 
with  our  School;  and  in  our  School  now  are  one  teacher,  Alexander  Hilsberg, 
and  three  students  who  were  born  in  Poland — nine  students  have  fathers, 
seven  students  mothers,  who  were  born  there.  Our  School  President  has  set 
up  an  office  at  1720  Locust  Street  for  the  Philadelphia  Committee.  Let  us 
support  her  earnest  work. 


Music  critics,  conductors,  composers,  and  even  laymen,  did  a  deal  of  talk- 
ing, last  winter,  on  the  subject  of  the  music  coming  from  the  pens  of  com- 
posers born  or  living  in  the  United  States;  principally,  what  to  do  about  it. 
Some  of  the  voices  were  rather  plaintive.  Before  they  had  died  away,  a  lunch- 
eon symposium  on  the  topic  "The  Arts  and  America'  was  held  at  the  Hotel 
Astor  in  New  York  City  under  Town  Hall  sponsorship,  with  Mile  Eve  Curie 
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as  the  principal  guest,  others  being  Agna  Enters,  Paul  Robeson,  Dorothy 
Thompson,  Fillmore  Hyde,  Maurice  Hindus,  Channing  Pollock,  toastmaster, 
and  Randall  Thompson;  and  our  Director  took  the  opportunity  to  tell  what 
these  composers  have  to  be  thankful  for.  Students,  whether  looking  ahead 
hopefully  or  fearfully,  and  composers,  whether  riding  on  the  crest  of  the 
wave  or  in  the  trough,  might  like  to  know.  In  case  they  do,  here  are  Dr 
Thompson's  fourteen  points: 

1.  In  the  United  States  are  the  finest  soloists,  the  finest  ensembles,  the 
finest  orchestras  in  the  world.  They  want  American  music, 

2.  United  States  colleges  and  music  schools  offer  as  fine  instruction  in 
music  as  can  be  had  anywhere.  They  have  performed  quantities  of 
American  music  and  want  more. 

3.  In  the  United  States,  music  is  taught  in  nearly  all  schools;  and 
school  bands,  choruses,  and  orchestras  want  American  music. 

4.  Music  camps  and  summer  schools  want  American  music. 

5.  The  United  States  has  a  musical  press — the  largest  in  the  world — 
that  wants  to  publish  American  music. 

6.  Dancers  and  ballet  companies  want  American  music  written  for 
them. 

7.  Many  organizations,  such  as  the  N.A.S.M.  and  the  M.T.N.  A.,  are 
working  constantly  for  the  betterment  of  American  music. 

8.  In  the  United  States  are  more  societies  and  foundations  giving 
more  in  scholarships,  grants,  and  prizes  for  music  than  there  are 
anywhere  else  in  the  world. 

9.  There  are  clubs  and  societies  engaged  in  the  spread  of  music  in 
general,  American  music  in  particular. 

10.  In  some  instances  state-supported  musical  organizations  have 
proved  so  successful  as  to  be  taken  over  by  the  cities  and  towns 
where  they  have  been  established.  They  want  American  music. 

11.  Countless  interested  persons  are  working  for  the  development  of 
intelligent  listeners — the  future  audience  of  music  in  general, 
American  music  in  particular. 

12.  The  United  States  offers  composers  fine  popular  and  fine  folk  music 
to  draw  on  if  they  wish,  and  gives  them  freedom  to  ignore  it  if 
they  wish. 

13.  Among  other  organizations  interested  in  contemporary  music,  the 
League  of  Composers  for  nearly  twenty  years  has  furthered  the 

(Continued  on  pagf  /<) 
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Studies  of  the  Instruments 
of  the  Curtis  String  Quartet 

by  F.  A.  Saunders 


THE  Curtis  Institute  has  had  new  instruments  made'  which  are  carefully- 
matched  copies  of  the  four  instruments  regularly  used  by  the  Curtis 
String  Quartet.  The  old  instruments  are  a  Stradivanus  of  1694  made  on  a 
more  highly  arched  model  than  his  later  violins,  a  Stradivanus  of  the  'golden 
period',  about  1715,  a  large  Amati  viola  of  1677,  and  a  Montagnana  cello 
of  1729.  The  copies  have  been  made  to  the  same  dimensions,  except  for  a 
slight  increase  in  thickness  of  the  plates,  and  of  wood  of  the  highest  quality. 
It  is,  of  course,  not  possible  to  match  the  grain  of  the  wood  of  one  violin 
precisely  to  that  of  another.  These  eight  instruments  furnish  a  unique 
opportunity  to  test  the  much  debated  question  whether  old  violins  can  be 
satisfactorily  duplicated  by  new  ones. 

For  some  years  an  investigation  has  been  in  progress  at  the  Research 
Laboratories  of  Physics,  Harvard  University,  on  the  vibrations  of  old  and 
new  violins.  The  aim  of  this  research  is  to  submit  all  possible  properties  of 
violins  to  exact  measurement,  so  that  results  may  be  obtained  which  are  free 
from  personal  judgments.  A  brief  general  account  of  this  work  has  just 
been  published. - 

An  extraordinary  equipment  has  been  devised  and  assembled  for  this 
purpose,  with  which  many  measurements  can  be  carried  out  to  a  degree  of 
delicacy  and  precision  which  would  have  been  impossible  a  few  years  ago. 
The  work  is  far  from  complete,  but  it  is  now  possible  to  measure  the  loudness 
of  any  violin  tone,  and  the  amount  of  mechanical  work  required  to  produce 
it.  The  vibrations  of  the  air  during  the  growth  and  decay  of  a  tone  are  being 
recorded  by  means  of  apparatus  obtained  in  part  through  a  grant  from  the 
American  Philosophical  Society.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  part  of  the 
work  is  the  analysis  of  the  tone-quality,  or  timbre,  of  each  note  in  the  ordinary 
range  of  the  instrument.  This  quality  is  due  to  the  presence  and  strength  of 

'By  W.  H.  Moennig,  Jr  of  Philadelphia 
-Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute,  January  1940 
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overtones  which  are  formed  at  the  same  time  with  the  fundamental  tone  when 
the  string  is  bowed .  The  'harmonic  analyser'  yields  in  four  seconds  a  complete 
photographic  record  of  the  analysis  of  one  tone,  and  the  whole  range  of  a 
violin  can  be  recorded  in  half  an  hour. 

If  one  plays  the  lowest  A  on  a  violin,  the  string  vibrates  simultaneously 
at  the  rate  of  220  vibrations  a  second  and  at  440,  660,  880,  1100,  etc.  Each 
of  these  emitted  sounds  has  a  strength  which  is  characteristic  of  the  note 
played,  and  of  the  individual  violin,  but  is  not  to  any  great  extent  dependent 
on  the  player  so  long  as  he  can  draw  a  smooth,  steady  bow.  It  is  these 
strengths  that  the  analysis  discloses. 

The  analyses  are  summarized  in  the  form  of  'response'  curves.  On  these 
curves  distances  across  signify  pitch  according  to  the  usual  musical  scale, 
and  distances  up  from  the  base  line  signify  loudness.  These  curves  exhibit 
high  peaks  here  and  there.  At  each  of  these  the  vibration  is  one  that  the 
violin  enjoys,  and  executes  freely;  that  is,  it  is  a  natural  rate  of  vibration 
of  the  thin  plates  of  the  violin  (in  some  cases  of  the  air  included  in  the  box). 
A  study  of  these  natural  vibrations  may  help  us  to  identify  the  mechanical 
characteristics  that  make  for  excellence  in  violins,  and  thus  help  to  improve 
their  construction.  When  a  hollow  occurs  in  the  curves  it  shows  that  the 
violin  responds  less  well  to  this  rate  of  vibration,  and  emits  this  sound 
weakly.  To  go  back  to  the  example  above,  all  violins  emit  220  feebly,  but 
many  emit  440  very  strongly,  and  perhaps  some  of  the  upper  overtones  of 
220  also.  In  such  a  case  the  tone  has  a  special  quality  due  to  the  w-eak  funda- 
mental, which  enables  a  trained  ear  to  recognize  it  as  coming  from  a  violin 
rather  than  a  cello.  The  loudness  of  the  low  A  may  be  satisfactory,  as  the 
weakness  of  the  fundamental  may  be  made  up  by  extra  strength  in  the  over- 
tones. Thus  the  loudness  of  the  tones  of  a  violin  is  fairly  even,  but  the  quality 
of  the  tone  changes  greatly  even  from  one  note  to  the  next.  A  study  of  the 
response  curve  yields  intimate  information  about  the  behavior  of  the  violin. 

In  Fig.  1  we  see  the  response  curves  of  the  four  violins,  drawn  one  above 
the  other  to  avoid  confusion.  To  show  how  to  use  these  charts  let  us  consider 
an  example,  taking  the  curve  of  the  second  Strad.  At  the  bottom  of  the  chart 
the  vertical  line  just  to  the  left  of  '500  vibrations'  is  for  B,  a  whole  tone 
above  the  open  A  string.  The  second  Strad  and  its  copy  are  both  very  strong 
on  this  tone,  as  there  are  peaks  on  each  of  their  curves  at  this  point.  On  the 
contrary,  D  sharp  in  this  same  octave  is  weak  in  both  violins.  One  may  pick 
out  the  overtones  of  these  fundamental  tones  and  find  how  strong  they  are, 
and  thus  deduce  the  quality  of  these  notes  when  played  on  each  violin.  In 
Fig.  1  one  sees  that  the  copies  act  in  very  much  the  same  way  as  the  originals, 
especially  in  the  case  of  the  first  Strad.  There  is  a  generally  descending  trend 
in  passing  to  the  high  tones  in  the  case  of  the  first  Strad.  Both  copies  hold  up 
better  than  the  originals,  in  fact  a  little  too  well,  as  the  tones  above  4000 
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are  somewhat  stronger  than  they  are  in  the  best  violins.  This  is  probably 
due  to  the  greater  thickness  of  the  plates  of  the  new  violins;  minor  adjust- 
ment in  the  bridge  of  a  violin  can  alter  this,  if  it  proves  desirable  to  do  so. 
The  second  instruments  both  have  a  rather  excessive  peak  about  500,  which 
is  much  more  moderate  in  the  first  violins.  This  may  be  a  common  feature  of 
the  flatter  model  of  the  violins  of  the  'golden  period'.  The  details  of  the 
peaks  and  hollows  in  the  higher  pitches  are  of  minor  importance;  the  general 
trend  is  more  worth  noting.  The  lowest  peak,  near  C  on  the  G  string,  is 
present  in  all  violins  and  is  due  to  the  vibration  of  the  air  inside  the  body. 

Turning  now  to  the  viola  curves  (Fig.  2)  we  see  that  in  the  copy  some  of 
the  peaks  of  the  original  have  been  a  little  emphasized,  but  on  the  whole 
the  tone  is  well  distributed  except  for  a  region  near  1100-1200  (in  the  second 
octave  up  the  A  string).  Some  of  the  details  of  the  curve  of  the  copy  are 
shifted  a  little  with  respect  to  the  original,  to  higher  pitches. 

The  cello  copy  is  remarkably  like  the  original  and  shows  even  greater 
uniformity  in  response.  Some  of  the  taller  peaks  are  distinctly  wider  in  the 
copy  than  in  the  original,  which  is  a  good  feature.  This  may  in  part  be  due 
to  the  newness  of  the  varnish.  It  would  be  interesting  to  see  what  happens 
to  these  peaks  in  a  century  or  two. 

The  response  curves  of  the  copies  show  considerable  similarity  to  those 
of  the  originals,  which  implies  a  similarity  of  the  instruments  in  their 
average  tone  quality.  But  in  detail  the  tone  quality  is  not  matched  note  for 
note,  any  more  than  the  wood  is  matched  grain  for  grain.  The  copies  give 
somewhat  greater  loudness  than  the  originals  in  the  highest  pitches  in  their 
present  adjustment.  We  are  not  in  a  position  to  conclude  that  the  copies  are 
superior,  or  inferior,  to  the  originals.  The  'tone  of  a  violin'  as  popularly  used 
means  the  general  impression  produced  by  it,  including  the  contribution  of 
the  artist  to  the  performance.  'We  think  that  the  method  of  getting  our  results 
has  excluded  the  effects  due  to  the  artist  and  given  us  the  tone  quality  of 
the  instrument  itself,  in  the  sense  that  this  term  is  here  used.  There  may, 
however,  be  something  still  more  important  that  we  have  not  yet  thought 
of  measuring. 

An  additional  factor  that  may  affect  one's  judgment  of  a  violin  is  the  ease 
and  quickness  with  which  it  responds  to  the  lightest  touch  of  the  bow.  The 
quickness  of  response  is  difficult  to  measure,  but  it  is  being  studied.  The  ease 
of  response  is  found  by  measuring  the  mechanical  work  required  to  make  the 
tones  sing,"  and  is  a  more  definite  quantity  than  one  would  suppose.  Many 
modern  violins  are  harder  to  bring  into  vibration  than  old  instruments.  This 
is  not  true  of  the  Curtis  Quartet  copies,  which  are  actually  slightly  easier  to 
play  than  the  originals.  Another  property  of  some  interest  is  the  weight  of 
the  violins.  Old  violins  may  in  the  course  of  centuries  lose  something  from 
the  wood  by  evaporation  or  otherwise.  If  they  become  lighter  they  ought  to 
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respond  more  easily.  The  Curtis  copies  are  some  six  percent  heavier  than  the 
originals.  Whether  this  makes  a  significant  difference  no  one  knows. 

The  measurements  considered  above  raised  a  suspicion  that  the  copies 
might  be  difficult  to  distinguish  from  the  originals  if  one  did  not  know- 
already  which  one  was  listening  to.  The  members  of  the  Quartet  have  been 
interested  in  this  question  and  have  conducted  eight  tests  upon  as  many 
audiences  on  a  recent  concert  tour.  In  each  of  these  the  originals  were  plaved 
throughout  the  concert,  and  the  audience  ought  to  have  become  acquainted 
with  any  prominent  features  of  their  tone  quality,  and  would  be  expected  to 
have  been  impressed  with  their  beauty,  and  biased  in  their  favor.  After  the 
regular  part  of  each  concert  was  over,  a  short  piece  of  quartet  music  was 
played  twice,  once  on  the  originals  and  once  on  the  copies,  but  the  audience 
was  not  told  which  set  of  instruments  was  used  first,  and  could  not  see  as  a 
screen  was  put  up  to  hide  the  players.  The  results  are  astonishing,  and  furnish 
a  problem  in  psychology.  The  audiences  invariably  chose  as  the  best  instru- 
ments those  that  were  played  second,  and  as  the  order  of  playing  was  regularly 
reversed  the  votes  are  therefore  exactly  even.  If  we  take  into  account  the  num- 
bers in  the  audiences,  and  the  proportion  of  those  estimated  to  have  voted 
each  way,  the  votes  come  out  with  a  ten  percent  preference  for  the  originals, 
but  it  is  doubtful  if  the  statistics  are  accurate  enough  for  this  to  be  significant. 
The  actual  observations  were: 

first       concert,  audience    400,  votes  3  to  1  for  the  copies 

second 

third 

fourth 

fifth 

sixth 

seventh 

eighth 

Allowing  for  the  possible  bias  mentioned  above,  produced  by  hearing  the 
originals  throughout  the  evening,  we  should  naturally  conclude  that  the 
average  audience  which  listens  to  string  quartets  is  incapable  of  distinguish- 
ing between  the  originals  and  the  copies.  One  should  add  too  that  unmusical 
people  as  a  rule  do  not  attend  string  quartet  concerts. 

The  explanation  of  the  greater  pleasure  given  by  the  second  playing  is 
difficult  to  find.  The  members  of  the  Quartet  suspected  that  increased  famili- 
arity with  the  music  might  furnish  a  reason.  They  had  been  plaving  a  bit  of 
one  of  the  Dohnanyi  quartets,  and  changed  over  in  the  last  tests  to  the  very 
familiar  andante  of  the  first  Tschaikowsky  quartet,  a  piece  so  often  heard 
over  the  radio  as  to  be  almost  too  well  known.  This  made  no  difference  in  the 
results. 
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originals 

300, 
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copies 

700, 
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originals 

600, 

■•   3  to  1    •• 

copies 

650, 

••   9  to  1    •• 

originals 

150, 

■•    2  to  1    ■• 

copies 

300, 
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The  Harvard  psychologists  were  appealed  to  for  an  explanation,  and 
promptly  pointed  out  that  many  judgments  are  well  known  to  differ  on 
repetition.  A  musical  tone  is  judged  louder  when  repeated.  A  harmonious 
chord  gives  greater  pleasure  on  a  second  trial.  The  same  is  true  of  pleasant 
odors.  We  have  all  had  the  experience  of  deriving  increasing  pleasure  from 
repeated  contacts  with  a  new  picture  on  the  wall,  or  a  new  composition 
that  a  friend  plays  for  us.  Of  course  the  picture  and  the  new  composition  may 
ultimately  bore  us  if  we  are  exposed  to  them  too  frequently,  but  this  does  not 
occur  in  short  experiments.  The  psychologists  are  of  the  opinion  that 
the  increase  of  pleasure  with  repetition  of  music  is  a  composite  matter,  the 
pleasure  being  contributed  by  the  charm  of  the  tones  of  the  instruments,  the 
artistry  of  the  players,  and  by  the  melodies  and  contrapuntal  devices  in 
the  composition  itself,  and  that  the  listener  cannot  separate  the  sources  of 
the  pleasure  he  receives.  They  imply  that  under  all  the  emotional  stimuli 
he  cannot  concentrate  on  the  tone-qualities  of  the  instruments  themselves. 
Hence  the  experiments  mentioned  above  cannot  be  decisive,  though  one  may 
safely  conclude  that  the  qualities  of  the  old  and  the  new  instruments  cannot 
be  vastly  different,  or  they  would,  as  it  were,  protrude  among  the  various 
stimuli,  and  produce  a  positive  effect  in  favor  of  one  set  of  instruments.  One 
can,  however,  safely  conclude  from  the  tests  that  the  pleasure  received  from 
listening  to  the  Curtis  Quartet  playing  on  any  acceptable  instruments 
increases  with  the  number  of  times  one  has  this  experience.  The  intelligent 
reader  will  add  that  he  knew  this  already  without  any  experiments  at  all. 


Jefferson  Physical  Laboratory 
Harvard  University 
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The  Lyrics  of  the  Elizabethan  Ayres 

by  John  St  Edmunds 


'All  who  have  had  any  experience  of  the  practical  reviv^al  of  old  music 
will  know  how  extraordinarily  difficult  it  is  to  induce  modern  performers  to 
execute  it  with  life  and  energy,  even  when  a  certain  standard  of  musical 
intelligence  has  been  attained.'  The  explanation  of  the  unfortunate  situation 
E.  J.  Dent  mentions  in  his  Foundations  of  English  Opera  is  perhaps  that  for  one 
reason  or  another  very  few  really  first-rate  musicians  have  concerned  them- 
selves with  old  music,  whereas  many  others  who  have  played  it  have  taken 
an  antiquarian  approach.  The  man  with  sufficient  technique  to  cope  with 
Debussy's  songs  or  Hindemith's  sonatas  may  have  difficulty  in  setting  forth 
the  relatively  uncomplicated  songs  of  Campian,  or  the  comparatively  simple 
pavans  and  galliards  of  William  Byrd  and  Dr  Bull.  The  wonderful  and 
difficult  cross-rhythms  which  do  occur  in  the  music  of  this  period  are  nor 
the  sort  of  complexities  to  dazzle.  Audiences  long  nourished  on  the  rich  fare 
of  the  modern  orchestra  are  little  prepared  to  appreciate  the  severe,  chaste 
beauty  of  old  music.  But  nothing  can  refresh  the  musical  imagination  so 
thoroughly  as  this  old  music,  or  renew  in  us  our  instinctive  desire  for  fine 
melody  and  our  delight  in  it. 

The  lyrics  of  the  Elizabethan  Ayres  are  capable  of  performing  exactly 
the  same  function  for  modern  poets  as  the  music  can  perform  for  modern 
musicians.  We  have  ceased  to  profit  by  such  beguiling  complexities  as 

Cioud-pufFball,  torn  tufts,  tossed  pillows 

flaunt  forth,  then  chevy  on  the  air- 
built  thoroughfare:  heaven-roysterers,  in  gay-gangs 

they  throng:  they  glitter  in  marches. 

Gerard  Manley  Hopkins  appears  to  have  been  so  busy  over-stuffing  his  verse 
with  exotic  subtleties  and  passion  that  his  sense  of  word  values  became  too 
personal,  and  he  was  threatened  on  the  one  hand  with  being  unable  to  com- 
municate and  on  the  other  hand  with  falling  into  such  ineptitudes  as  gay- 
gangs'  above,  or  the  even  more  unpalatable  compound  'may-mess'  which 
occurs  in  another  of  his  poems.  Compare  the  easy  lightning  of  Pope : 

While  man  exclaims,  'See  all  things  for  my  use.' 
'See  man  for  mine!',  replies  a  pamper'd  goose. 
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The  material  in  Pope  is  digested  into  the  poetry;  this  is  not  the  case  in 
Hopkins.  A  study  of  the  lyrics  of  the  Elizabethan  Ayres  can  do  much  to 
restore  the  sense  of  perspective,  the  sense  of  word  values,  and  the  music  of 
verse.  The  completely  controlled  power  one  feels  in  Pope  is  often  apparent 
in  these  Ayre  lyrics. 

Behold  a  wonder  here.  Love  now  no  more  will  weep 

Love  has  received  his  sight  For  them  that  laugh  the  while, 

Which  many  hundred  years  Nor  wake  for  them  that  sleep, 

Hath  not  beheld  the  light.  Nor  sigh  for  them  that  smile. 

Such  beams  infused  be  So  powerful  is  this  beauty 

By  Cynthia  in  his  eves  That  Love  doth  now  behold 

As  first  have  made  him  see  As  Love  is  turned  to  duty 

And  then  have  made  him  wise.  That's  neither  blind  nor  bold. 

This  beauty  shows  her  might 
To  be  of  double  kind 
In  giving  Love  his  sight 
And  striking  Folly  blind. 

The  effect  of  strength  is  gained  in  this  partly  by  a  suitable  compression  of 
ideas;  the  method,  however,  is  very  different  from  contemporary  methods 
of  cramming  ideas  into  verse.  Here  is  clarity  and  a  breath-taking  ingenuity. 
The  lyrics  of  the  Ayres  abound  in  flashes  of  subtle  poetic  genius;  the 
complete  mastery  of  cadence  and  inflexion,  of  versification  itself,  is  always  a 
joy  to  encounter,  and  the  imagery  is  often  compellingly  beautiful;  for 
example,  a  stanza  of  Campian: 

No  more  can  I  old  joys  recall 
They  now  to  me  become  unknown 

Not  seeming  to  have  been  at  all. 
Alas  how  soon  is  this  love  grown 

To  such  a  spreading  height  in  me 
As  with  it  all  must  shadowed  be. 


Or  the  same  poet's 


Sun  and  moon,  stars  and  underlights  I  see 

But  all  their  glorious  beams  are  mists  and 

darkness  being  compared  to  thee. 


T.  S.  Eliot  speaks  somewhere  of  Campian's  being  second  only  to  Shakespeare 
as  a  lyric  poet  in  that  greatest  age  of  English  literature. 

There  are  many  dozens  of  lyrics  associated  with  the  Ayres  of  Robert 
Jones,  and  though  Peter  Warlock  has  championed  the  Ayres  of  Jones  he 
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has  said  little  of  the  lyrics.  They  are  full  of  a  lovely  merriment,  a  unique  and 
irresistible  humor.  For  example; 

Love  is  3.  pretty  frenzy 
A  melancholy  tire 

Begot  by  looks 

Maintained  by  hopes 
And  heightened  by  desire. 


Or 


And  again 


Now  what  is  love  I  pray  thee  tell? 
It  is  that  fountain  and  that  well 
Where  pleasure  and  repentance  dwell. 
It  is  perhaps  that  sanceing  bell 
That  tolls  all  into  heaven  or  hell. 
And  this  is  love  as  I  hear  tell. 


Did  ever  man  thus  love  as  I? 

I  think  I  was  made 

For  no  other  trade, 
My  mind  doth  it  so  hard  apply 
And  all  fond  courses  else  doth  fly. 


This  is  English  light  verse  at  its  utmost  perfection.  In  these  lyrics  (most  of 
which  are  anonymous)  there  is  constantly  a  lambent  humor,  never  quite  on 
the  surface;  we  are  spared  the  flashy  brilliance  of  trick  rhymes,  of  puns,  of 
the  jaunty  unimaginative  rhythms  that,  in  much  other  light  verse,  make 
one  laugh — especially  at  first. 

I  wouldn't  sav  a  word  that  could  be  construed  as  injurious 
But  to  find  a  mother  younger  than  her  son  is  curious 
And  that's  the  kind  of  mother  that  is  usually  spurious. 

These  lines  of  W.  S.  Gilbert's  have  a  delicious  point,  which  is  grasped  with- 
out effort.  We  listen  chiefly  for  it;  when  it  has  been  extracted  there  is  little 
left.  In  the  lyrics  of  the  Jones  Ayres,  on  the  other  hand,  the  versification 
is  not  only  adroit  but  satisfying;  the  humor  continues  indefinitely  to  please 
because  there  is  no  point  to  listen  for — the  point,  one  may  say,  is  suffused 
throughout  the  lyric;  it  is  a  mood,  not  a  joke,  that  Jones  presents.  Jones 
set  the  most  captivating  light  verse,  poems  that  remain  incredibly  fresh  and 
exciting. 

The  lyrics  that  Dowland  has  set  are  easily  the  most  intense  and  the  most 
substantial.  Dowland's  music  and  his  literary  sense  overshadowed  all  the 
others  of  the  school. 

Time  stand  still  with  gazing  on  her  face; 

Stand  still  and  gaze,  for  minutes,  hours  and  years  to  her  give  place. 

All  other  things  shall  change  but  she  remains  the  same 

Till  heavens  changed  have  their  course  and  time  has  lost  his  name. 
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In  his  great  song  I  Saw  my  Lady  Weep  are  the  lines 

She  made  her  sighs  to  sing. 

And  all  things  with  so  sweet  a  sadness  move. 

As  made  my  heart  at  once  both  grieve  and  love. 

His  Weep  You  No  More  Sad  Fountains  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  lyrics  in  the 
English  language. 

If  the  verses  Dowland  set  are  distinguished  most  often  for  their  sub- 
stance, those  of  Campian  are  notable  for  their  exquisite  warbling  quality. 
The  following  is  characteristic: 

Thrice  toss  those  oaken  ashes  in  the  air: 
Thrice  sit  thou  mute  in  this  enchanted  chair: 
Then  thrice  three  times  tie  up  this  true  love's  knot, 
And  murmur  soft:  she  will  or  she  will  not. 

Among  the  other  verses  of  the  school  is  the  lyric  to  which  a  poor,  crazy, 
old  soldier,  Tobias  Hume,  composed  one  of  the  most  affecting  melodies  in 
English  music: 

Fain  would  I  change  that  note 

To  which  fond  love  has  charmed  me 
Long  to  sing  by  rote 

Fancying  that  that  harmed  me; 
Yet  when  this  thought  doth  come: 
'Love  is  the  perfect  sum 
of  all  delight', 
I  have  no  other  choice 
Either  for  pen  or  voice 

To  sing  or  write. 

It  is  because  the  achievements  of  the  lyricists  of  these  Elizabethan  Ayres 
are  not  to  be  encountered  anywhere  else  in  our  literature,  and  because  these 
achievements,  if  understood  anew,  could  greatly  enrich  and  at  the  same  time 
purify  modern  poetry,  that  they  are  of  immediate  importance  to  poets  and 
readers  alike.  The  most  considerable  menace  to  such  a  reawakening  of 
interest  in  these  lyrics  and  Ayres  is  the  antiquarian  spirit  at  which  E.  J. 
Dent  hinted. 
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With  the  Ballet  in  Australia 

A  Letter  from  Max  Goberman 

Sydney,  N.S.W.,  January  23,  1940 

Arrived  in  Sydney  December  26th,  started  rehearsals  the  same  day,  and 
l\.  the  first  performance  took  place  four  days  later:  Les  Sylphides,  the  tra- 
ditional classic  opening  ballet;  Paganini,  a  new  ballet  based  on  Rachmani- 
noff's Rapsodie  on  a  Theme  by  Paganini;  and  Aurora's  Wedding,  which  is  a 
condensed  version  of  Tschaikowsky's  Sleeping  Beauty. 

The  company,  which  is  now  called  Colonel  W.  de  Basil's  Ballet  from  the 
Royal  Opera,  Covent  Garden,  is  a  really  excellent  one.  The  list  of  members 
reads  like  a  Who's  Who  of  the  ballet.  Among  the  well-known  ballerinas  are 
Riahouchinska,  Toumanova,  Nemtchinova,  and  Verchenina.  Some  of  the 
men  are  Lifar,  Fokine,  Lichine,  Petroff,  and  Lazovsky. 

The  dancers  arrived  in  Australia  by  two  main  routes:  across  the  Pacific 
from  the  United  States,  and  around  South  Africa  coming  from  London.  The 
two  boats  bringing  them  steamed  into  Sydney  harbor  at  the  same  time.  Lifar 
flew  from  Paris,  arrived  two  days  before  the  opening,  and  danced  in  Les 
Sylphides. 

Lifar  is  extraordinary.  Not  only  is  he  a  beautiful  dancer  but  he  really 
knows  every  note  of  anything  to  which  he  dances,  and  most  of  the  steps  and 
the  music  of  the  other  roles  besides.  Last  night,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  con- 
ducting L'apres-midi  d'un  faune  for  him  and  before  we  started  he  sang  huge 
sections  of  it  for  me. 

Fokine,  noted  choreographer,  also  understands  "every  note  of  the  music,' 
as  the  other  dancers  say  with  awe.  Music  seems  to  be  The  Great  Mystery  to 
most  of  them. 

Fokine  did  Paganini.  It  is  very  exciting.  The  dancing  is  rather  more 
athletic  than  one  expects  to  see  in  ballet. 

The  orchestra  is  about  equal,  in  its  standard  of  performance,  to  our  better 
theatre  orchestras  in  the  United  States.  The  musicians  are  mainly  native 
Australian.  Some  have  studied  abroad  in  England  and  France.  They  have 
great  curiosity  about  how  music  is  played  in  America  and  continually  ask 
me  questions,  the  violinists  about  bowings  and  phrasings,  the  wind  players 
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about  the  kinds  of  instruments  that  are  in  use.  They  are  very  anxious  to 
play  well  and  it  is  no  strange  sight  to  see  them  take  their  parts  home  to 
study — and  they  really  study  them. 

The  musical  season  hasn't  started  yet  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  is 
summer  here.  It  is  strange  to  hear  people  speak  of  wmter  coming  in  July 
and  August.  I  understand  that  the  Australian  Broadcasting  Commission  has 
charge  of  all  the  big  concerts  and  brings  artists  here.  This  'winter,'  Sir 
Thomas  Beecham  is  coming,  as  is  Nathan  Milstein. 

I  haven't  heard  a  symphony  orchestra  here  yet  (there  are  several,  the 
two  largest  being  in  Sydney  and  Melbourne),  but  I  am  told  they  are  very 
good.  All  concerts  are  broadcast. 

An  interesting  comment  on  the  arts  in  Australia  is  the  length  of  the 
Ballet's  season  in  a  country  that  has  a  total  population  under  that  of  New 
York  City.  We  are  spending  ten  weeks  in  Sydney,  population  one  and  a  half 
million.  We  then  go  to  Melbourne  for  eight  or  nine  weeks.  All  in  all,  the 
season  for  Australia  and  New  Zealand  will  be  eight  months.  That  the  Ballet 
considers  it  worth  while  to  spend  this  amount  of  time  in  a  comparatively 
small  and  certainly  remote  spot  of  the  globe  seems  to  me  indicative  of  a 
healthy  state  of  artistic  affairs. 


CHERKASSKY  RETURNS 

Shura  Cherkassky,  pianist,  who  has  spent  four 
professionally  active  years  in  Europe,  is  expected 
hack  in  the  United  States  .\pril  15th. 
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RUDOLF  SERKIN  and  ADOLPH  BUSCH 

During  the  course  of  six  sonata  recitals  to  be  presented  in  Casimir  Hall  by  these 
artists,  three  this  spring  and  three  next  winter,  the  six  sonatas  of  Bach  for  violin 
alone  and  the  six  Beethoven  sonatas  for  violin  and  piano  will  be  performed. 
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Agents  for  Composers? 


WHY  are  there  no  middlemen  to  act  between  composers  and  performing 
artists,  as  there  are  agents  acting  for  writers?  Why  should  not  a  com- 
poser be  able  to  send  his  newest  score  to  one  better  able  than  himself  to  handle 
the  actual  business  of  advertising,  performing,  publishing,  and  successfully 
launching  a  work?Why  shouldn't  good  new  works  be  advertised,  even  before 
publication? 

Despite  certain  forums  for  the  production  of  new  works,  too  many  com- 
posers are  discouraged  because  their  music  is  seldom  performed.  The  obvious 
answer  to  this  may  be  that  their  works  are  not  worthy  of  performance.  Per- 
haps. But  there  are  many  composers  in  the  United  States,  a  great  many  more 
than  are  ever  known  outside  their  own  towns — surely  all  should  have  a  part 
in  the  furthering  of  their  art.  Surely  with  the  encouragement  of  reasonable 
hope  of  performance,  many  more  talents  would  come  to  light,  could  develop, 
and  put  forth  their  best  efforts. 

If  an  agent  of  recognized  standing  were  to  lay  before  a  conductor  or  other 
artist  the  score  of  an  unknown  composer,  the  performing  artist  would  at  least 
consider  the  score  because  he  knew  the  agent.  Performing  artists  as  well  as 
composers  should  welcome  the  advertising  of  new  compositions  because  then 
it  would  be  unnecessary  to  hear  new  compositions  to  know  of  their  existence. 

Out  of  a  hundred  scores  examined,  the  agent  might  find  several  of  merit; 
he  would  submit  these  to  performers;  he  would  write  about  them  in  columns 
in  musical  periodicals;  if  he  had  substantial  faith  in  their  future,  he  might 
champion  them.  It  is  clear  that  it  would  be  to  the  agent's  advantage  to  dis- 
cover genuine  talents  and  back  them. 

A  person  acting  in  this  capacity  would  need  to  possess  fine  critical  faculties, 
to  have  associations  with  conductors  and  other  artists,  and  to  have  unim- 
peachable character  and  recognized  standing  in  order  that  his  judgments 
carry  weight. 

Lela  Maki 


This  meaty  little  nutshell  creates  for  us  the  necessity  of  picturing,  if  not  the  entire  grove,  at  least  a 
tree  of  it.  Accordingly,  we  present  the  statement  on  the  following  page,  which  is  not  to  be  considered  a 
rebuttal  of  Miss  Maki's  argument  since  the  two  projects  evolve  on  different  bases. — EJ. 
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Help  for  the  Situation 

THE   AMERICAN    MUSIC   CENTER 

FEW  seem  to  have  any  iJea  of  what  is  actually  available  in  the  field  of 
serious  American  music  or  where  it  may  be  obtained.  Curious  barriers 
stand  in  the  way  of  the  proper  distribution  of  this  music. 

'The  Council  for  the  Advancement  and  Diffusion  of  American  Music' 
was  formed  last  year  and  is  undertaking  to  better  the  situation.  The  members 
represent  several  organizations  primarily  devoted  to  the  publication  and 
recording  of  our  own  music,  and  are  Otto  Luening,  Chairman,  Marion  Bauer, 
Aaron  Copland,  Howard  Hanson,  and  Quincy  Porter. 

The  Council  has  recently  taken  its  first  important  step  in  the  establish- 
ment, at  17  East  42  Street,  New  York  City,  of  the  American  music  center, 
which  hopes  to  carry  in  stock  a  large  majority  of  works  published  or  recorded 
by  American  and  foreign  concerns.  Large  mailing  lists  are  being  compiled, 
and  lists  of  works  available  for  rental  or  purchase,  lists  of  records,  and  other 
information,  will  be  sent  to  those  expressing  an  interest.  Though  at  the 
present  time  the  Center  has  not  established  a  collection  of  manuscripts,  it  is 
hoped  that  it  will  be  possible  to  do  so  reasonably  soon.  Until  this  can  be 
done,  the  Center  will  work  in  close  cooperation  with  other  organizations 
where  manuscripts  are  available.  Harrison  Kerr  is  the  Executive  Secretary. 

Any  profits  which  may  come  to  the  Center  will  be  used  for  the  further 
purpose  of  promoting  and  circulating  American  music. 

Quincy  Porter 

New  England  Conservatory  of  Music 
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Editorial  ^Continued  from  page  ^Sj 

work  of  American  composers — playing  over  three  hundred  of  their 
works,  broadcasting  many,  recommending  them  for  performance, 
commissioning  new  works,  and  representing  American  composers 
abroad. 

14.  The  United  States  is  a  music-loving  country,  inherently  as  musi- 
cally inclined  as  any  country  in  the  world. 

Dr  Thompson  exhorted  composers  to  study  and  understand  the  opportunities 
open  to  them  and  to  write  appropriately  for  the  many  mediums  at  hand, 
uncomplainingly  and  with  the  assurance,  based  on  ample  evidence,  that 
deserving  works  would  be  received  with  open  arms. 

Mr  Quincy  Porter  has  described  for  us  (page  53)  specific  activity  in 
behalf  of  the  American  composer,  and  apropos  of  the  subject  we  have 
observed  that  the  WPA  Federal  Music  Project  in  compiling  an  'Index  of 
American  Composers,'  based  on  its  own  presentations,  finds  that  7332 
American  compositions  by  2258  native  or  resident  composers  have  been 
performed  from  the  Project's  inception  to  March  1,  1940. 


We  present  in  this  issue  two  guest  contributors.  Dr  Frederick  A.  Saunders, 
who  hopes  for  plenty  of  reactions,  especially  »«favorable  ones,  to  his  interest- 
ing ideas  concerning  string  instruments,  is  Professor  of  Physics  at  Harvard 
University.  We  first  became  acquainted  with  him  a  little  over  a  year  ago 
when  he  was  in  Philadelphia  speaking  at  the  Franklin  Institute  and  borrowed 
a  violin  and  a  violinist.  He  returned  both,  promptly  and  in  the  same  con- 
dition in  which  he  had  found  them,  so  our  friendship  has  flourished.  Dr 
Saunders  has  been  twenty  years  at  Harvard,  and  before  that  was  at  Vassar, 
Syracuse,  and  Haverford.  His  Ph.D.  was  obtained  at  Johns  Hopkins,  his 
A.B.  from  Toronto  University — he  was  born  in  Canada.  He  is  a  member  of 
both  Phi  Beta  Kappa  and  Sigma  Xi. 

Mr  Quincy  Porter  is  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  the  New  England  Conservatory 
of  Music,  and  instructor  there  of  Composition,  Theory,  and  Ensemble 
Playing.  A  Yale  alumnus,  he  also  studied  in  Paris:  composition  with  Vincent 
d'Indy,  violin  with  Lucien  Capet.  He  held  a  Guggenheim  Fellowship  for 
two  years  and  has  been  a  member  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Cleveland  Institute 
of  Music  and  of  Vassar  College.  He  is  a  Director  of  the  League  of  Composers 
and  of  the  International  Society  for  Contemporary  Music.  His  compositions 
include  works  for  the  theatre,  for  orchestra  (among  them  a  symphony), 
chamber  music  (including  six  string  quartets),  piano,  and  viola. 

Our  other  contributors  are  students.  Of  English  descent,  John  St  Edmunds 
comes  honestly  by  his  interest  in  English  lyric  poetry  and  besides  his  work  at 
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The  Curtis  Institute  (he  is  a  student  of  Composition  with  Mr  Scalero)  is 
transcribing  Ayres  of  Dowland,  Campian,  and  others  and  also  is  preparing 
an  edition  of  the  lyrics  associated  with  the  Ayres  of  Robert  Jones.  iVIr 
St  Edmunds  came  to  us  from  San  Francisco,  and  has  attended  the  University 
of  California  at  Berkeley.  His  former  majors  have  been  in  Philosophy  and 
English,  but  he  has  studied  piano  and  musical  theory,  and  in  1937  won  a 
Bearnes  prize  given  by  Columbia  University  for  some  songs. 

Max  Goberman  started  musical  life  as  a  violinist  (his  attainments  tool: 
him  as  far  as  membership  in  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra)  and  has  a  history 
of  both  violin  and  conducting  study  at  our  School.  Mr  Emil  Mlynarski  was 
his  first  teacher  in  Conducting,  and  somewhere  along  the  road  Mr  Goberman 
already  has  conducted  orchestras  in  Madison  Square  Garden  and  the  Hippo- 
drome, a  WPA  orchestra  or  two,  and  a  chamber  orchestra  with  Josef  Szigeti 
as  soloist  in  Carnegie  Hall,  all  in  New  York  City.  He  has  recorded  with  the 
New  York  Simfonietta  music  of  as  wide  a  variance  as  William  Boyce  and 
Shostakowich,  and  orchestrated  and  conducted  the  musical  score  for  a 
motion  picture  made  by  the  Agricultural  Administration.  His  directed  studv 
of  conducting  having  been  very  considerably  supplemented  by  practical 
experience,  he  yet  has  had  a  year  with  Mr  Reiner  and  expects  to  continue 
his  course  after  returning  from  Australia.  Mr  Goberman  is  a  United  States 
citizen. 

Lela  Maki  is  to  be  graduated  in  May  from  a  course  in  Composition  with 
Mr  Scalero.  Of  Finnish  parentage  although  born  in  Massachusetts,  she  has 
studied  music  in  Helsinki  and  Berlin,  and  came  to  our  School  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  Tibor  de  Machula,  Curtis  graduate,  whom  she  met  abroad.  Her  study 
of  composition  has  been  intensified  by  four  summers  in  Italy  as  a  member 
of  the  Scalero  group.  Her  largest  completed  works  are  a  string  quartet  and 
a  cello  sonata. 
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DR  THOMPSON  AND  A  CLASS  IN  ORCHESTRATION 

Facing  Dr  Thompson  at  the  piano  is  Annette  Elkanova,  pianist.  The  others 
are,  left  to  right:  Waldemar  Dabrowski,  who  finishes  a  Conducting  course 
in  May;  Leo  Luskin,  pianist  concentrating  in  accompanying;  Leonard 
Bernstein,  who  carries  two  majors.  Piano  and  Conducting;  Hershy  Kay, 
cellist;  Albert  Falkove,  violist;  Constant  Vauclain,  instructor  in  the  Theory 
and  Composition  Department,  who  receives  a  Mus.M.  degree  in  May. 
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The  School 


FACULTY,  guests,  graduates,  and  students  have  provided  an  exceedingly- 
rich  concert  schedule  in  Casimir  Hall.  Since  our  last  issue,  Mr  Salmond, 
with  Ralph  Berkowitzat  the  piano,  gave  us  the  five  cello  sonatas  of  Beethoven. 
Many  of  us  recalled  his  having  done  the  same  thing  for  us  four  years  previ- 
ously with  Dr  Ernest  Hutcheson.  Mr  Zimbalist  presented  his  Carnegie  Hall 
program,  \'ladimir  SokolofF  at  the  piano.  On  Lincoln's  birthday,  Mr  Steuart 
Wilson,  tenor,  made  his  debut  in  our  hall,  his  varied  program  including  his 
own  English  translations  of  Schubert's  Die  Forelle  and  Schumann's  Auftrage. 
Mr  Kaufman  was  accompanist.  Mme  Schumann's  Lieder  recital,  which  we 
have  come  to  look  for  with  such  delight,  occurred  three  days  later,  Mr 
Rosenek  at  the  piano.  Dr  McCurdy's  program  at  the  Cyrus  Curtis  organ 
the  following  w-eek  included  a  composition  by  his  pupil,  Richard  Purvis, 
Communion,  and  Mme  Gregory's  soon  afterwards  included  one  of  Samuel 
Barber's  songs.  Sleep  Now.  We  then  had  another  sonata  recital,  this  one  for 
viola  and  piano,  by  Dr  Bailly  and  Miss  Robinor,  and  Mr  Saperton  gave  us 
an  all-Godowsky  piano  recital.  Piano  recitals  by  Mr  Rudolf  Serkin  and 
Mr  Jorge  Bolet  have  been  announced  for  April. 

In  view  of  Mr  Serkin's  cancellation  of  many  of  his  concert  engagements 
in  March  and  April  because  of  illness,  we  consider  ourselves  fortunate  in 
the  preservation  in  our  spring  calendar  of  three  violin  and  piano  sonata 
recitals  by  Mr  Adolph  Busch  and  Mr  Serkin  of  the  original  six  that  were 
scheduled.  We  are  promised  the  remaining  three  next  year.  During  the  course 
of  these  recitals,  the  six  sonatas  of  Bach  for  violin  alone  and  the  six  Beethoven 
sonatas  for  violin  and  piano  will  be  performed  by  the  artists. 

In  February  we  had  the  distinct  pleasure  of  welcoming  the  Trapp  Family 
Singers  and  their  director,  Dr  Franz  Wasner,  in  a  typical  and  delightful 
program  of  Gregorian  chant,  four  parts  from  the  Missa  Brevis  of  Palestrina, 
choral  music  from  Germany  in  the  Fifteenth  to  the  Eighteenth  Century, 
Austrian  and  German  folksongs  ending  with  a  Yodel  from  the  Austrian 
Alps;  and  two  works  for  recorder  and  basso  continuo.  As  a  climax,  Baron  and 
Baroness  von  Trapp,  the  two  sons,  and  two  of  the  daughters,  danced  Austrian 
Ldndler,  other  members  of  the  family  playing  recorder  accompaniment.  This 
unique  family  began  singing  for  its  own  amusement,  in  Austria,  there  being 
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four  sopranos,  two  contraltos,  a  tenor,  and  a  bass.  Each  member  also  plays 
an  instrument,  some  more  than  one  instrument.  Dr  Wasner  sings  too,  while 
conducting,  and  also  plays  the  spinet.  A  Roman  Catholic  priest,  he  is  their 
spiritual  adviser  as  well,  the  family's  deep  religious  devotion  shining  through 
ail  that  they  do.  The  Trapps  have  appeared  at  the  Salzburg  Festivals  and 
now  are  in  the  United  States  for  an  indefinite  period. 

Another  guest  was  Mr  Sigurd  Rascher,  saxophonist,  who  enlightened 
us  as  to  what  could,  and  perhaps  should,  be  done  with  the  instrument, 
playing  his  own  arrangements  of  works  by  Handel,  Bach,  and  Corelli,  and 
some  modern  compositions  written  for  saxophone.  Mr  Rascher  has  been 
soloist  with  the  Boston,  New  York  Philharmonic,  and  National  Symphony 
Orchestras,  and  has  given  a  recital  in  Town  Hall,  New  York  City.  He  has 
devoted  himself  to  the  development  of  the  saxophone  as  a  concert  instrument 
and  is  now  teaching  at  the  Manhattan  School  of  Music  and  is  announced 
as  a  teacher  for  the  Juilliard  Summer  School. 

Graduation  recitals  have  been  given  in  the  second  half  of  our  year  by 
Abbey  Simons,  pianist,  Noah  Bielski,  and  Frederick  Vogelgesang,  both 
violinists.  Richard  Purvis,  organist,  will  give  his  in  May.  A  graduate  'came 
home  for  a  visit' :  Sol  Kaplan,  pianist,  who  ga%'e  a  piano  recital  which  he 
later  repeated  in  Carnegie  Hall  in  New  York  very  successfully;  and  the 
accompanists  for  Mr  Zimbalist  and  Mr  Salmond,  Vladimir  Sokoloff  and 
Ralph  Berkowitz,  who  are  integral  parts  of  our  school,  got  together  at  one 
piano  in  a  program  of  four-hand  music. 

There  have  been  the  usual  student  recitals. 

The  "Historical  Series'  rounds  out  this  month  its  seven  announced  con- 
certs, Beethoven  and  Schubert  being  considered  in  the  fourth,  Chopin, 
Schumann,  Brahms,  Franck,  Faure,  and  Debussy  in  the  fifth,  early  American 
composers  in  the  sixth,  and  contemporary  American  composers  in  the  seventh 
programs.  The  seventh  is  of  exceeding  interest  to  us,  since  it  contains  the 
premiere  of  Samuel  Barber's  new  madrigal  A  Stopwatch  and  an  Ordnance  Aiap 
(poem  by  Stephen  Spender),  for  men's  voices  and  kettledrums,  and  the  first 
performance  in  our  School  of  Dr  Thompson's  Americana,  the  composers 
conducting.'  It  also  contains  the  Philadelphia  premiere,  and  second  perfor- 
mance anywhere,  of  Dr  Thompson's  Suite  for  oboe,  clarinet,  and  viola.  The 
'Historical'  programs  have  our  undying  interest  anyhow  and  we  noted  that 
following  our  group's  presentation  of  the  Musical  Offering  in  the  David 
setting  the  Bach  Circle  of  New  York  did  it,  Yella  Pessl  directing,  at  a  con- 
cert in  Town  Hall  in  January;  Robert  Bloom  was  the  oboist. 

Our  School  has  been  on  the  air  throughout  the  year  over  stations  of  the 
Columbia   Broadcasting   System.    Ezra   Rachlin   has   come   forward   in   the 


^The  Stopwatch  will  have  its  radio  premiere  in  a  special  broadcast  from  the  Institute  April  24th,  Americana 
also  in  the  program. 
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series,  and  also  in  other  concerts 
for  us,  as  a  conductor.  Students 
have  given  the  usual  concerts 
known  as  "The  Concert  Course,' 
have  been  soloists  in  various  radio 
presentations,  and  have  been  solo- 
ists and  assisting  artists  in  other 
concerts,  including  twenty-four 
Young  Musicians'  Association  re- 
citals in  Philadelphia,  all  under 
the  management  of  the  Concert 
Bureau  at  the  School. 

Guests  at  the  Tuesday  after- 
noon student  assemblies  since  the 
Christmas  vacation  have  been  the 
composer  of  The  Devil  and  Daniel 
Webster,'  Mr  Douglas  Moore;  Mr 
Serge  Koussevitzky;  the  Harvard 
Glee  Club;  the  Australian-born, 
English-trained  singers.  Miss 
Viola  Morris  and  Miss  Victoria 
Anderson;  the  Hungarian  com- 
poser Mr  Blea  Bartok  with  Mr 
Feri  Roth  of  the  Roth  Quartet. 
The  last  day  of  instruction  of 
our  present,  the  Sixteenth,  School  Year  will  be  Thursday,  May  9th.  The 
Seventh  Commencement  occurs  May  10th.  At  that  time  Andre  Constant 
Vauclain,  the  first  student  to  have  completed  the  required  work,  will  receive 
the  first  Master  degree  in  Music  to  be  presented  by  The  Curtis  Institute. 
Mr  Vauclain,  who  has  been  assistant  to  Mr  Scalero  and  instructor  in  Har- 
mony during  the  present  season,  receives  the  degree  in  Composition. 


The  four  hands  of  R.\LPH  BERKOWITZ  and 
VL.\DIMIR  SOKOLOFF  at  one  piano 
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EZRA  RACHLIN,  Conductor 

— the  occasion  a  rehearsal  for  a  Curtis  Institute  broadcast.  Mr  Rachlin  has 
conducted  three  student  orchestra  radio  concerts  this  season  and  parts  of  two 
concerts  in  the  'Historical  Series',  besides  an  engagement  or  two  'outside'. 


THE  PORTRAIT  OF  IGNACE  JAN  PADEREWSKI 

OUR  frontispiece  is  a  reproduction  of  a  portrait  painting  of  Ignace  Jan  Paderewski  by  Sigis- 
mund  Ivanowski,  Polish  patriot,  who,  like  Mr  Paderewski,  abandoned  everything  in 
1915  to  serve  his  country,  becoming  one  of  Mr  Paderewski's  lieutenants  in  statesmanship.  The 
portrait,  the  painter  says,  'is  the  outcome  of  five  years'  close  and  earnest  study  and  literally 
hundreds  of  sketches'.  He  has  described  Mr  Paderewski  at  the  opening  of  the  Seym  in  Poland 
in  1919  and  reveals  that  the  moment  was  his  inspiration  for  the  portrait:  'He  stood  a  minute, 
arms  folded,  his  splendid  head  thrown  back,  gathering  his  thoughts.  His  attitude  was  that  of 
one  proudly  accepting  challenge,  and  I  saw  in  his  face  the  spirit  of  the  conqueror.  This  is  the 
best  pose  I  have  used  in  my  portrait  of  him.' 

The  painter's  first  intention  was  to  leave  the  portrait  to  Poland  but  later  it  became  his 
earnest  wish  to  leave  in  America  a  portrait  'that  would  truly  represent  his  greatness  to  future 
generations',  and  he  thought  of  The  Curtis  Institute  as  the  perfect  place'  for  it.  The  Curtis 
Institute  has  had  the  portrait  since  1932,  and  has  now  lent  it  to  the  Philadelphia  Committee 
of  the  Commission  for  Polish  Relief,  in  whose  headquarters  it  hangs. 

Our  caption  echoes  Mr  Paderewski's  words  in  addressing  the  members  of  the  exiled  Polish 
Parliament  meeting  together  in  Paris  January  23,  1940,  and  also  the  words  of  the  Polish  national 
anthem.  Mr  Paderewski's  head  no  longer  flames  but  it  still  is  unbowed. 

Quotations  in  the  first  paragraph  are  from  Paderewski — The  Story  of  a  Modem  Immortal  by  Charles  Phillips 
and  are  reprinted  with  the  permission  of  The  Macmillan  Company,  publishers. 
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DR  Thompson  is  on  the  Executive  Board  of  The  League  of  Composers  and 
the  Overseers'  Committee  to  visit  the  Department  of  Music  of  Harvard 
University,  is  a  member  of  the  Jury  in  musical  composition  for  1940  of  the 
American  Academy  in  Rome,  and  will  be  special  lecturer  next  summer  at  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center.  His  newest  musical  work  is  a  Suite  for  oboe,  clarinet, 
and  viola,  commissioned  by  the  League  of  Composers.  Mme  Schumann  was 
one  of  the  judges  for  the  New  Jersey  Artists  Contest  sponsored  by  the  Griffith 
Music  Foundation.  Three  of  our  teachers  appeared  in  one  program  when  Mr 
Reiner  performed  the  Brahms  double  concerto  with  the  Pittsburgh  Orchestra 
in  March  with  Mme  Luboshutz  and  Mr  Salmond  as  the  solo  violinist  and 
solo  cellist.  Dr  Salzedo  has  organized  the  'Gala  Concert  Ensemble'  consisting 
of  Marjorie  Call  Salzedo,  harpist,  Rene  LeRoy,  flutist,  Janos  Scholz,  cellist, 
and  himself,  harpist-pianist.  Mme  Tabuteau  was  awarded  the  Palmes  d'Officter 
d' Academic  by  France  for  her  work  in  the  field  of  French  culture.  Dr  Stohr 
will  conduct  a  course  in  Musical  Form  at  the  Cincinnati  Conservatory  of 
Music  Summer  School.  Mme  Miquelle  will  teach  again  at  the  Association 
for  Music  and  Art  on  Cape  Cod. 

Curtin  Winsor  is  a  contributor  to  the  new  edition  of  Grove's  Dictionary 
which  has  been  in  preparation  for  a  year  and  which  is  expected  to  appear 
before  the  end  of  1940  unless  the  war  in  Europe  defers  its  publication.  Mr 
Winsor's  article  concerns  music  in  Philadelphia.  Howard  Vanderburg  has 
sung  important  roles  for  the  Philadelphia  Opera  Company :  Almaviva,  Germont, 
Escamillo.  Donald  Coker  has  appeared  with  that  Company  and  Eugene  Bossart 
has  been  an  assistant  conductor.  Robert  Cornman  played  the  Liszt  concerto 
with  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  (Youth  Concert,  Mr  Ormandy  conducting), 
Phyllis  Moss  the  Emperor'  concerto  with  the  Pennsylvania  WPA  Orchestra, 
Dr  Thaddeus  Rich  conducting,  Eileen  Flissler  the  Mendelssohn  G  minor 
piano  concerto  with  that  Orchestra,  Guglielmo  Sabatini  conducting,  and 
Rafael  Druian  the  Tschaikowsky  violin  concerto  with  the  Havana  Symphony, 
Massimo  Freccia  conducting.  Gary  Graffman,  not  yet  twelve,  will  play  in 
an  NBC  telecast  April  21st  and  will  give  a  recital  in  Carnegie  Chamber  Hall 
in  New  York  City  on  the  28th.  Among  Hilda  Morse's  professional  engage- 
ments are  an  appearance  with  the  Little  Symphony  Society  of  Philadelphia 
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at  the  Foyer  of  the  Academy  of  Music  April  18th  (Herbert  Baumel  and 
Nathan  Stutch  are  to  play  the  Brahms  double  concerto  in  the  same  program, 
in  which  Ezra  Rachlin  also  appears  as  guest  conductor)  and  an  appearance 
with  the  Junger  Mannerchor  at  the  Penn  Athletic  Club  in  May  with  Eugene 
Bossart  as  her  accompanist.  Miss  Morse  is  to  be  graduated  in  Singing.  Milton 
Wohl  has  collaborated  as  the  violin  of  a  piano,  violin,  and  cello  trio  in  a 
series  of  five  dance  and  trio  concerts  at  the  Philadelphia  Art  Alliance.  Richard 
Purvis  (graduating  in  Organ)  has  composed  works  for  organ  and  church 
chorus:  Communion,  Suite  on  Gregorian  themes,  three  Christmas  Carols,  M.ass  of 
St  Nicholas,  and  a  Magnificat.  The  members  of  the  Faculty  for  the  major 
courses  represented  in  this  paragraph  are  Mr  Rosario  Scalero  (Composition), 
Mr  Emilio  de  Gogorza  (Singing),  Mme  Eufemia  Giannini  Gregory  (Singing), 
Mr  Harry  Kaufman  (Piano),  Mr  David  Sapcrton  (Piano),  Mme  Isabelle 
Vengerova  (Piano),  Mr  Efrem  Zimbalist  (Violin),  Mme  Elisabeth  Schumann 
(Singing),  Mme  Lea  Luboshutz  (Violin),  Mr  Felix  Salmond  (Violoncello), 
Mr  Alexander  Hilsberg  (Violin),  and  Dr  Alexander  McCurdy  (Organ)  cor- 
responding to  the  students  in  the  order  named. 

The  Curtis  Symphony  Orchestra  played  for  the  presentation  of  the  Phil- 
adelphia Award  ceremony  by  the  Philadelphia  Forum  March  7th  and  is  to 
share  the  all-Chopin  program  featuring  Dr  Josef  Hofmann  in  benefit  of  Polish 
Relief  May  13th,  the  place  of  both  events,  the  Academy  of  Music  in  Phil- 
adelphia, the  conductor  on  both  occasions,  Mr  Hilsberg.  Members  of  the 
Orchestra  augmented  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  in  a  concert  in  benefit  of 
China  Aid  with  a  brilliant  roster  of  conductors  and  soloists  in  March,  and 
a  group  from  the  Orchestra  will  constitute  the  orchestra  for  the  Philadelphia 
Bach  Festival  to  be  given  at  St  James's  Church  in  May. 

GRADUATES 

John  Briggs  wrote  the  program  notes  for  the  concert  in  Newark  February 
21st  by  the  NBC  Symphony  Orchestra  conducted  by  Mr  Toscanini  and  has 
an  assignment  to  do  the  same  for  the  concert  by  Mr  Toscanini  and  the  Orches- 
tra in  Carnegie  Hall  May  6th,  when  Vladimir  Horowitz  will  be  soloist.  John 
Bitter  has  been  one  of  the  auditions  assistants  in  the  formation  of  Mr  Stokow- 
ski's  orchestra  for  the  projected  South  American  tour.  Dr  Alexander  McCurdy 
and  Flora  Greenwood  McCurdy  have  given  organ  and  harp  recitals  jointly 
on  a  tour  taking  them  as  far  as  California.  Wilbur  Evans  gave  his  first  New 
York  recital  with  Dr  Walter  Damrosch  at  the  piano  for  three  arias  from  his 
Cyrano  de  Bergerac.  Sol  Kaplan  gave  his  first  Carnegie  Hall  recital.  Ezra  Rachlin 
made  his  first  appearance  at  The  White  House.  Boris  Goldovsky  conducted 
the  Cleveland  Orchestra  twice  in  March  and  goes  to  Tanglewood,  Massachu- 
setts, next  summer  as  opera  department  assistant  at  the  Berkshire  Music 
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Center.  Anthony  Marlowe  (Albert  Mahler  to  us)  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  Company  since  December  and,  to  the  end  of  the  'regular' 
season,  already  has  sung  twenty-six  performances  and  appeared  in  the  Metro- 
politan's Sunday  concerts.  Selma  Amansky,  Barbara  Thorne,  Fritz  Krueger, 
and  Leonard  Treash  have  been  conspicuous  in  the  productions  of  the  Phil- 
adelphia Opera  Company,  and  Music  Director  Sylvan  Levin  has  won  laurels. 
Joseph  Levine  is  assistant  conductor.  Iso  Briselli  was  soloist  with  the  Phil- 
adelphia Orchestra.  Henri  Temianka,  who  is  in  U.  S.  perhaps  for  the  duration 
of  the  European  war,  has  been  soloist  with  the  Portland  (Oregon)  Phil- 
harmonic and  given  a  recital  in  San  Francisco.  Eudice  Shapiro  has  been 
assisting  artist  with  the  Coolidge  Quartet;  she  and  Victor  Gottlieb  were 
soloists  with  the  National  Orchestral  Association  in  March.  Oscar  Shumsky 
is  first  violin  of  the  Primrose  Quartet.  The  Curtis  String  Quartet's  ventures 
of  a  series  of  concerts  in  Wilmington  and  Baltimore  have  been  successful. 
Jeanne  Behrend  turned  harpsichordist  for  the  festival  this  month  of  the 
American  Society  of  Ancient  Instruments  (Philadelphia  group,  Mr  Ben  Stad, 
founder  and  director),  to  which  The  Curtis  Institute  contributed  a  recorder 
quartet.  Abbey  Simons,  pianist,  has  won  a  Naumburg  Award  of  a  New  York 
debut  recital  next  season.  And — the  Berkowitz-SokolofF  four-hand  work  at 
one  piano  becomes  extended  to  radio  audiences  on  the  afternoon  of  April  24th 
through  the  facilities  of  NBC. 

A  'Swedish  Amelia'  and  'Old  Alaid' 

Gian  Carlo  Menotti's  opera  Amelia  Goes  to  the  Ball  has  been  performed 
six  times  at  the  Royal  Stockholm  Opera  and  The  Old  Maid  and  the  Thief  broad- 
cast from  Stockholm,  all  performances  in  Swedish. 
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